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Another Failure of 
Government Operation 


Y now it ought to be tolerably clear even to the most 

enthusiastic friends of government ownership that 
they are following a hearse rather than a band wagon. 
Not only is there no tendency toward assumption by the 
public of the ownership of private railways, but in coun- 
tries where the railways are publicly owned there is a 
constant tendency toward separating them as far as pos- 
sible from the rest of the government, making them into 
counterparts of private corporations. Germany and Aus- 
tria, of course, are the classic examples of this. In these 
countries the railroads have been converted from organi- 
zations run primarily, it would seem, to provide sinecures 
for retired soldiers, into business organizations designed 
to operate for profit. The method used in both cases to 
secure this result was practically the same, i.e., divorcing 
the properties from government administration and plac- 
ing them in the hands of a board of directors such as 
that directing a private corporation. Now comes Bel- 
gium, alarmed by the status of the franc, and proposes a 
similar change in organization for the state railways, in 
order to put them upon a stable economic basis and 
make them contribute something to the public purse. 
The evidence is everywhere so overwhelming that the 
advocate of government ownership and operation today 
must plainly see that he cannot avoid conviction as a 
friend of patronage and political manipulation, which is 
to say, as an enemy of the public welfare. 


Railroads Need Mechanical 
Supervisors’ Associations 


THe mechanical supervisors’ associations, most of 

which hold annual conventions this fall, perform a 
real function in spreading information tending to pro- 
mote more: efficient mechanical department, and hence 
railroad operation. Some of these associations, after 
slipping quite badly in membership and influence during 
1922 and 1923 have recuperated substantially, but it may 
safely be said that all of them still fall short to some ex- 
tent of achieving their full possibilities, owing to less 
than the desired attendance at conventions and interest 
in the proceedings. Higher railroad officers can do much 
to overcome this condition by themselves taking an in- 
terest in the associations and encouraging full attend- 
ance. While the convention idea has been “sold” to all 
branches of the American public and there are more asso- 
ciations in the railroad industry alone than most people 
would surmise, objections are heard in some quarters 
that the idea is being overdone. The fact that associa- 
tions continue year after year and flourish, however, 
proves their underlying economic soundness. The total 
expense of the mechanical supervisory association meet- 
ings is large—the benefits are greater. The convention 
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programs, several of which were published in detail on 
pages 300 and 301 of the Railway Age issue of August 
14, are in a number of cases notable as the best programs 
of the kind ever prepared, Railroad men of national 
reputation have been secured as speakers, and the re- 
ports evidence careful thought in selection to cover im- 
portant features of the work in the various departments. 
Once a year is certainly not too often for a traveling en- 
gineer, a general foreman, a master painter, or other 
mechanical supervisory officer to get away from the de- 
tails of his daily grind and catch a little inspiration for 
the next year’s work. By meeting men on other rail- 
roads who have the same difficulties, problems and gen- 
eral objectives as himself he can hardly avoid picking up 
information and ideas which will prove of substantial 
benefit to his road. [Encourage the mechanical supervis- 
ors to make their conventions this year a real success. 


The Legitimate Field of the Bus 


RESIDENT DICE of the Reading has written an 

eloquent letter to the mayor of Atlantic City, N. J., 
outlining his road’s attitude toward the heavy competi- 
tion its seashore train services are meeting from inde- 
pendent motor buses. Train service from the nearest 
metropolis, Philadelphia, to Atlantic City is provided by 
two roads—the Pennsylvania and the Reading. It is 
the fastest regular train service on the North American 
continent. Moreover, it is frequent and the regular 
services are supplemented by frequent low-rate excur- 
sions. As President Dice pointed out in his letter, the 
prosperity of Atlantic City and the whole South Jersey 
coast rests largely upon the excellence of its train serv- 
ice. If the service were slower, to conform to average 
speeds of suburban trains in most parts of the country, 
the journey which now takes an hour would be length- 
ened to two hours or more, and Atlantic City would not 
be a possible place for residence for persons working in 
Philadelphia. These commuters, whom the railroads 
transport for 44 cents a trip, are, as President Dice says, 
the backbone of summer prosperity on the seashore. 
Naturally, they do not ride the buses. The Reading’s 
attitude, therefore, in view of the general excellence of 
the train service, is not one of cavil at an obviously 
superior rival. It does not object to the motor bus— 
indeed it is planning to operate buses itself in local and 
feeder service—but it does object to the bus going out 
of its legitimate field to the injury of efficient rail serv- 
ice and to the consequent economic detriment of the ter- 
ritory the railroad serves. The situation cries aloud for 
the exercise of public authority, but until Congress acts 
on the question of interstate common carrier motor 
traffic relatively little can be done beyond an adequate 
airing of the situation and the arousing of public 
opinion. One or two other railroads, similarly faced 
with unrestrainable bus competition with entirely ade- 
quate train service on lines of heavy traffic, have them- 
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selves been driven to institute bus service to compete 
with the independent operators who threaten railroad 
earnings. The public, it has developed, when it insists 
on riding on rubber, will generally prefer the vehicles of 
an old established transportation company to some less 
well-known competitor. Railroads and highway trans- 
portation lines should not be competitors. Each has its 
own field and should, generally speaking, stick to it. 
There are some people, however, who have plenty of 
time on their hands who will prefer to travel by motor 
even over relatively long distances regardless of the effect 
that the provision of such service may have on railroad 
prosperity and that of the communities served. As an 
independent bus operator once naively expressed him- 
self at a public hearing, what he sought was a chance to 
“make an easy dollar.” Responsibility to the public— 
which the railroad must always consider—does not gen- 
erally concern him a great deal. There is waste in 
duplication of facilities and President Dice is undoubt- 
edly right in his effort to bring a solution by an appeal 
to the public. If this fails possibly the only solution 
left will be that of fighting the devil with his own fire. 
An awakened public opinion should make this un- 
necessary. { 


Employee Representation 
eof’ OMPANY Unions Being Organized in Great 
Britain—Plan Imported from America Since Col- 
lapse of the General Strike.” This is the heading of an 
article in the publication “Labor” of August 21. Ap- 
parently British industries have been attracted by the 
favorable reports of the results of employee representa- 
tion in the United States which have been carried back 
to them by English industrialists, engineers, economists 
and others, who have recently made studies and surveys 
of industrial methods in this country. The article closes 
with the statement that the secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress “will welcome from merican unions any spe- 
cial reports or other information on the wiles and failures 
of U. S. A. company unions encountered by them. Par- 
ticularly, they are anxious to combat any accounts of 
‘successes’ which may be advertised here by the coming 
U. S. A. company union propagandists.” Employee rep- 
resentation is today being widely used on American rail- 
roads and with considerable success. Except for the 
Pennsylvania System, which was the first railroad to in- 
troduce employee representation, it was adopted in the 
mechanical departments of about 36 roads, following the 
shop crafts’ strike in 1922. While employee representa- 
tion had been used successfully by a number of indus- 
tries up to that time, the railroads had had very little 
opportunity of studying or experimenting with it. It 
was therefore installed in most cases upon the basis of a 
few generally recognized fundamental principles, and de- 
tail methods and practices were worked out more or less 
on an experimental or cut-and-try basis. There were 
certain advantages in this, for conditions differ greatly 
on the railroads from those in the industries. Steady 
progress has been made in improving the technique, and 
today, almost exactly four years from the time that the 
first of these post-strike experiments was started, we 
find the employees as well as the managements enthu- 
siastic over the results that are being obtained. Never 
before has there been such hearty and intelligent team- 
work and co-operation. For this reason our readers will 
be particularly interested in a study of employee repre- 
sentation, the first part of which appears elsewhere in 
this number. 
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Women Who Smoke 


Akt we going to have to provide accommodations in 

through trains for six classes of passengers? That 
number used to be the standard for many trains in Eng- 
land—first, second and third class coaches for non-smok- 
ers and first, second and third for smokers—and the cost 
of running so many cars, or compartments (even on 
light-traffic trains) was one of the stock arguments pre- 
sented for the consideration of the public and the law- 
makers. The question comes to mind with the announce- 
ment of the Boston & Albany that a “ladies’ lounge,” in 
which smoking will be allowed, is to be a feature of some 
new parlor-observation cars which are to be run on the 
Twentieth Century Limited between Albany and Boston. 
Fairness will, of course, demand an equally comfortable 
lounge for women who object to the smoke atmosphere. 
To the practical-miinded manager this incident will sug- 
gest the question whether smoking is to increase or de- 
crease. Some observers say that smoking among women 
is only a fad ; the girls are only showing off. Are female 
smokers going to become so numerous as to call for sepa- 
rate accommodations on local coach trains? Just at pres- 
ent the “flapper” who wishes to smoke is suffering con- 
siderable inconvenience on long vestibuled trains, being 
obliged to go out and stand in the vestibule. Uniformity 
of accommodations all over the country, which the Pull- 
man Company has done much to promote, is made more 
difficult of attainment as classes increase. The new Bos- 
ton & Albany cars have a parlor in the front end, lounge 
in the middle and “observation” in the rear, with 16 mov- 
able chairs. In the observation end, which is for both 
men and women, smoking is to be forbidden. In ob- 
servation cars on other roads smoking is allowed. The 
general passenger agent who said that observation cars 
were good for nothing but to make trouble and use up 
good money, probably has a good many friends. 


The Decline of 
Surplus Equipment 


OT only is freight business now exceeding all 
previous records, but the prospects are that this 

will continue to be the case during the rest of the sum- 
mer and throughout the fall months. Only in 1923 did 
the traffic handled in the first half of any year closely 
approach that handled in the first half of 1926. The big 
traffic in the first half of 1923 was largely due to ship- 
ments of coal being abnormal because of the depletion 
of supplies in storage resulting from the coal mine strike 
in 1922. These supplies had been fully restored by the 
middle of that year, and freight business was not rela- 
tively as large in the second half as in the first half of it. 
Coal constitutes so large a part of freight business 
that the stocks of it on hand at any given time, and fear 
or lack of fear of an interruption of mining, afford one 
of the best indicators of future traffic. Shipments of 
coal were large during the first half of the present year, 
but a report made recently by the Bureau of Mines 
shows that at midsummer the accumulated stocks 
were rather below than above normal. The amount 
estimated to have been in storage on July 1 was 39 mil- 
lion tons. This compares with 46 million tons on July 
1, 1923, 51 million tons on June 1, 1924, 38 million tons 
on June. 1, 1925, and 43 million tons on September 1, 
1925. On account of the prevailing activity in industry 
coal is being consumed at a rather high rate, and there 
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is danger of trouble in the union mines next spring when 
present wage contracts will expire. There seems reason, 
therefore, for believing that shipments of coal during 
the rest of the year will be substantially larger than in 
the latter half of 1923 and at least as large as in the 
latter half of either 1924 or 1925. Business in general 
is good, and therefore total car loadings this fall bid 
fair to exceed those of last fall and to reach the highest 
peak ever attained. 

With present and prospective traffic so large it be- 
comes worth while to consider the equipment situation 
of the railways. The latest date for which locomotive 
statistics are available is August 1. On that date the 
railways had 62,682 locomotives. The total number has 
been declining ever since the fall of 1921 when it was 
64,851, but the average tractive power has, of course, 
been increasing. 

The number of locomotives that were in service- 
able condition on August 1, 1925, was 53,263, while on 
the same date in 1926 it was 53,964. The number stored 
in good condition on August 1, 1925, was 6,313, while 
on the same date in 1926 it was 5,683. The number in 
bad order must also be considered in determining the re- 
serve supply. On August 1, 1925, it was 10,658 and 
on the same date in 1926 only 8,718. The combined 
number stored and in bad order on August 1 last year 
therefore was 16,971, and at the same time this. year 
there are only 14,401, a decline in total reserve supply 
of 2,570. 

Information is available regarding freight car condi- 
tions up to August 7. On that date in 1925 the number 
of surplus freight cars in good repair was 238,468, while 
on the corresponding date of this year it was 179,771, a 
decline of 58,697. The number of cars in need of re- 
pair on August 1, 1925, was 197,281, while on the cor- 
responding date this year it was 165,756, a decline of 
31,525. If the declines in surplus cars and in bad order 
cars be added together, it is found that the decline in 
the total reserve supply was 89,222. 

Locomotives and cars are alike in the respect that 
nobody ever knows how many of them are being carried 
on the books of the railway companies that are actually 
in such condition that they could not be so repaired as 
to make them of practical use. Between August 1 and 
the middle of November last year the number of loco- 
motives stored in good condition declined 2,031. If 
there should be an equal decline during the same period 
this year, the number of locomotives stored in good con- 
dition at the middle of November would be 3,652, or 
the smallest it has been on any date since December 1, 
1923. 

Between August 7 and November 7 last year the 
number of surplus cars in good condition declined from 
238,474 to 103,694. If there should be an equal decline 
this year the number of surplus cars in the first week 
of November would be only 45,000, the smallest figure 
reached since June 14, 1923. 

Of course, traffic may not increase as much during 
the latter half of this year as it did during the latter 
half of last year. Weather that will hamper railway 
operation may not come as early. On the other hand, it 
may be that we have entered a period of growing freight 
business such as those before the war. Developments 
that are occurring give some support to this view. It is 
evident that if this should be the case the large surpluses 
of equipment that have existed for almost three years 
would be greatly reduced, and that there would have to 
be increases in the purchases of locomotives and cars to 
enable the railways to maintain the good freight service 
they recently have been and still are continuing to render 
to the public. 
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The Wages of Railway 
Labor and Railway Capital 


OTH the labor employed by the railways and the 
capital invested in them are indispensable to the 


rendering of railway service. The wages of the em- 
ployees are much higher in proportion to the pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar than they 
were before the war. In other words, the employees 
have secured a large advance in their “real wages.” The 
wages of railway capital are much smaller in propor- 
tion to the purchasing power of the dollar than they were 
before the war. Both employees and capital are dissatis- 
fied with the incomes they are receiving. The employees 
are trying to get an advance in their wages. The west- 
ern railways have been trying to get advances in their 
rates, and all the railways of the country are trying to 
increase the wages received by the capital invested in 
them by handling more traffic and operating more eco- 
nomically. 

While the railway labor leaders are trying to get a 
general advance in wages, they are also engaged in 
magnifying the “profits” the railways are earning, and 
especially the “profits” the railways are trying to get. 
They always proceed on the assumption that if railway 
net operating income is allowed to increase the effect 
will be to keep wages down—an assumption which the 
entire history of the railroad industry disproves, but 
which the labor leaders, with their fondness for arguing 
from false premises, always start with. Their favorite 
method of trying to poison the minds of the employees 
against the railways at present is that of enormously 
exaggerating the valuation the railways are trying to 
get placed upon their properties and the net return that 
would be derived from it. 

A classic example of this kind of exaggeration is af- 
forded by an editorial entitled ““Boosting the Wages of 
Railroad Capital,” which was published in “Labor” for 
August 21. This is a weekly paper edited in Washing- 
ton under the supervision of a committee appointed by 
the Associated Railroad Labor Unions. Monstrous as 
is the exaggeration in its editorial, it is an amusing co- 
incidence that if the wages of railroad capital should be 
“boosted” as much as “Labor” says efforts are being 
made to boost them, they would be “boosted” no more 
in proportion than the wages of employees actually have 
been “boosted” since 1916. 

“Labor” says the Wall Street Journal has asserted 
the railroads of the United States are worth $50,000;- 
000,000. It then proceeds as follows: 


“Six per cent on 50 billions is three billion dollars. This year 
the roads’ profits will break all records, but will probably not 
exceed $1,200,000,000. The Wall Street Journal is therefore pav- 
ing the way for an increase of $1,800,000,000 a year in the wages 
of railroad capital. The Journal would find it difficult to prove 
that one-fourth of 50 billion dollars has been honestly and eco- 
nomically expended on the roads. So this organ of Wall street 
is proposing that the people of the United States shall pay divi- 
dends of six, seven or eight per cent on four times as many dol- 
lars as the owners have put into the roads.” 


Whatever anybody else may have said, nobody con- 
nected with the railroads ever has advanced any claims 
which if accepted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the courts would result in a valuation re- 
motely approaching the enormous sum upon which 
“Labor” bases its reasoning. Besides, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held a fair return for the 
railways would be only 534 per cent annually. Finally, 
it is simply silly to say the number of dollars that has 
been “honestly and economically expended” on the rail- 
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ways is not more than one-fourth of 50 billion dollars. 
But since “Labor” talks of “boosting the wages of 
railroad capital,’ it is interesting to compare the “boost” 
that actually has occurred in railway wages with the 
“boost” it asserts is being sought in the wages of rail- 
way capital. 

The aggregate wages of railway employees in 1925 
were much greater than in 1916. The number of hours 
they worked to get them was much less. The total 
hours worked by railway employees in 1916 were 5,189,- 
790,716, and in 1925 only 4,537,462,705. It was owing’ 
to the large investment of capital made in railway prop- 
erties meantime that it was possible to handle a much 
larger traffic in the latter year than in the former and 
at the same time so greatly reduce the number of hours 
of labor paid for. The average hourly wage of em- 
ployees in 1916 was 28.3 cents and in 1925, 63.9 cents, 
an increase of 126 per cent. The increase in the aver- 
age annual compensation per employee was less, but 
this was because the average employee worked fewer 
hours in 1925 than in 1916. 

There was no reduction meantime in the hours worked 
by the capital invested in the railways. In both 1916 
and 1925 each dollar of it worked every hour in the 
year. In 1916 the net operating income earned upon 
each dollar of property investment was 5.9 cents, while 
in 1925 it was only 4.86 cents. Now, suppose the wages 
of capital had been increased instead of reduced and 
that the increase had been 126 per cent, or equivalent to 
the increase in the wages received by the average em- 
ployee for each hour he worked. In that case the wages 
received by each dollar of capital in 1925 would have 
been 13.33 cents. The property investment reported 
by the railways last year was $23,070,000,000. A re- 
turn of 13.33 per cent upon each dollar of this invest- 
ment would have been $3,075,000,000. 

Curiously enough, therefore, if the wages of railroad 
capital had been “boosted” as much in proportion as the 
wages of railway labor, the total return received by 
railroad capital last year would have been even greater 
than the amount the thought of which throws the weekly 
organ of the railway labor leaders into spasms of in- 
dignation ! 

The Railway Age does not take the view that the 
valuation placed upon the railways should be any sum 
remotely approaching 50 billion dollars. It does not 
even believe they should be given the much smaller 
valuation that would result from basing it entirely on 
the cost of reproduction, although it believes that both 
the law of the land and sound principles of economics 
require that much weight shall be given to the increase 
in the cost of reproduction that has resulted from im- 
portant economic developments, and especially from the 
decline in the purchasing power of money. But what 
idea of consistency have labor leaders who demand and 
secure advances in wages far in excess of the decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, who are demand- 
ing still further advances in them, and who at the same 
time put forth their utmost efforts to prevent railway 
capital from getting even as much net return upon each 
dollar of investment, regardless of the decline in the 
purchasing power of money, as was earned before the 
war. There was a lot of talk about “fair co-operation” 
between the labor unions and the railways before the 
Watson-Parker Railway Labor Act was passed. What 
kind of “co-operation” are the labor leaders giving when 
they constantly cause their weekly organ to try to poison 
the minds of employees against the railways by pub- 
lishing the grossest misrepresentations of what the rail- 
ways are doing and trying to do? 

Both railway labor and railway capital must be fairly 
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and adequately paid if the railways are to be able to 
serve the public well. The malicious buncombe that is 
constantly published in several organs of railway labor 
unions indicates that the labor leaders responsible for it 
have no regard whatever for the legal rights or eco- 
nomic needs of the railways or for the effect that would 
be produced upon the public welfare if the railways 
should be permanently so regulated as to disable them 
under private ownership from raising adequate capital. 
It suggests that they are as strong as ever for their 
Plumb plan of government ownership, but believe the 
best means for promoting it is not that of directly ad- 
vocating it, but that of spreading propaganda to poison 
the minds of employees against the railways and to 
create a public sentiment that would cause a restriction 
in the net return earned which finally would break down 
private ownership. 


When Traffic Influences the 


Purchase of Concrete Materials 


Fe tie has been directed in these columns 
to the influence of traffic considerations in the 
purchase of materials and equipment by the railroads, 
and judging from the comments of our readers this 
pressure is being imposed from a wide variety of angles, 
to the embarrassment of the officers in the using depart- 
ments. It is their contention that the selection of 
materials upon considerations other than quality or fit- 
ness, tempered by due regard to price, may easily result 
in the purchase of materials which will not give service 
commensurate with the outlay for them. 

A more far reaching effect is to be observed in the 
case of sands, gravels and stones used as aggregates 
in the making of concrete. The use of improper 
materials in this work not only militates against the 
securing of a good quality of concrete, but imposes a 
serious obstacle in the way of the current movement 
for a greater refinement of methods designed to insure 
a higher measure of permanence and a uniformly greater 
strength that will justify higher designing stresses and, 
therefore, greater economy. 

During the past three years railway engineers have 
evidenced an increasing interest in the more scientific 
methods of making concrete which not only demand 
the use of clean aggregates, but also require a more 
careful grading of the particles of sand and pebbles 
for the purpose of developing proportions which will 
give the desired strength. If, however, the quality of 
the aggregates used is low or varies with each carload 
delivered, the problem of securing concrete of a uni- 
form strength becomes an exceedingly difficult one, 
and some railway engineers have despaired of effecting 
any marked improvement in their practices because 
of the difficulty imposed on them in securing suitable 
materials. 

Most of the sand, gravel and stone produced in the 
pits and quarries tributary to any railroad is used in 
large quantities for many purposes other than the mak- 
ing of concrete for railway structures. The material 
companies are, therefore, large shippers. Moreover, 
many of their non-railroad customers are not at all 
particular as to the quality of the materials they pur- 
chase. For this reason, objections of a railway engineer 
to the purchase of material from a particular pit or 
the rejection of several carloads by an inspector gives 
rise to complaints that receive prompt attention, and 
the railway engineer is under the burden of explaining 
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why his requirements are more severe than those of 
the other users of materials from the same pit or quarry. 

The answer is that many concrete builders fail to 
recognize the essential requirements for the making of a 
concrete insuring a degree of permanence upon which 
the decision to use this material of construction has been 
based. It is not the idea of the railway engineer that 
there are many dealers whose materials must be rejected 
because of inherent unfitness founded on impurities or 
unsoundness. Rather it is the failure of the producers 
to take the pains necessary to supply a product of uni- 
form quality meeting the requirements imposed by the 
specifications. The question is not, therefore, one of op- 
posing the purchase of material from a particular dealer 
(who happens also to be a large shipper), but of de- 
manding conformity with the specifications regardless of 
the source, and since these demands are made solely in 
the interest of the enormous investments which railways 
are making in so-called permanent structures, it cannot 
be considered an unreasonable one. 


Unfair Attacks Made on 
California Grape Plan 


A® article which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Chicago Produce News, the New York Produce 
News and the Los Angeles Produce News, attacks the 
plan formulated by the Car Service division of the 
American Railway Association for handling the Cali- 
fornia grape crop without the author of the article 
apparently knowing the conditions that led to the adop- 
tion of the plan. The plan in question was submitted 
by the Car Service division of the American Railway 
Association upon the request of the grape committee of 
the Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory Board with 
the hope that it would result in a better distribution 
of the products of this industry and promote its future 
stability, and was accepted by a special committee of the 
board appointed by growers, shippers and bankers. 
Although the attack on this plan charges that the 
carriers have adopted a program which they believe 
will insure the collection of freight charges and par- 
ticularly will relieve them from damage suits where 
they fail to supply cars, the plan is in reality designed 
for the benefit of the shippers and growers themselves. 
In spite of the fact that 10,000 carloads of grapes were 
left on the vines last year, prices were forced down 
to as low as $50 for a whole carload delivered. Ship- 
ments of 1,500 to 1,600 cars a day were made, the bulk 
of which were of poor quality, and as a result millions 
of dollars were lost by the growers and shippers. The 
California grape movement, with more acreage in bear- 
ing this year than last, creates a serious problem and 
requires drastic changes in methods which will eliminate 
grapes of poor quality, control the movement of cars, 
insure the railroads getting their freight charges, the 
shipper his commission and the grower his profits. 
There was only a relatively small number of indi- 
vidual shippers of grapes from California in 1918 and 
1919, while it is estimated that the 1925 crop was 
marketed through approximately 800 individuals, gen- 
erally unrelated as to their activities and consisting of 
individual growers, well established shipping firms of 
long standing, eastern speculators and buyers, and 
lirect representatives of receivers. There was no control 
vhatever over the distribution of the product in eastern 
narkets. Railway equipment was grossly misused, 
terminals and markets glutted, and car orders greatly 
nflated at shipping points, all of which factors, plus 
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the shipment of a greater volume than the markets 
could readily absorb, contributed to a depression in 
returns to the growers. 

The potential increase in the production of grapes 
emphasizes the gravity of the economic aspect of the 
entire problem. The most reliable estimates indicate 
that within five years California will produce the equiva- 
lent of 210,000 carloads and, allowing for a reasonable 
increase in the consumption as raisins, at least 135,000 
carloads will call for transportation in refrigerator cars. 
The experience of shippers and growers during the 
past two years may best indicate what may be expected 
in the future. 

While there has been a substantial increase in the 
production of citrus fruits and vegetables in California, 
the tremendous increase in deciduous fruits has, in 
the main, accounted for the very large increase in the 
capital account for cars and facilities of the originating 
carriers. The 1926 program alone calls for the building 
of 6,000 additional cars at a cost of approximately 
$20,000,000 with an approximate annual interest charge 
of $1,000,000. In addition to the cars owned by the 
Fruit Growers’ Express and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, which totaled 51,308 cars in 1925, it was 
necessary to augment their supply by the delivery to 
them of every available refrigerator car of private line 
and foreign railroad ownership. This was done pri- 
marily to meet the demand for the movement of grapes 
to eastern markets. To secure the use of such foreign 
cars it is necessary to make advance arrangements cur- 
rently, especially as the movement of grapes during 
the months of September, October and November co- 
incides with the peak movement of all other perishables. 

Of outstanding importance in meeting car demands 
for fresh grapes is a current accurate knowledge of 
the shipments of them to be offered. The approximate 
total production of all varieties is a known quantity, 
but the percentage of the so-called “raisin grape” that 
will find its market in the fresh state has not heretofore 
been known until the season is well advanced (about 
September 21), and no notice is given to the carriers 
in their effort to meet this demand. In 1924 the 
carriers anticipated a large shipment of raisin grapes 
in the fresh state, which did not materialize. Refrigera- 
tor cars were hauled empty from Chicago and points 
east to meet this demand which did not develop. No 
current and periodical advance notice was given upon 
which to predicate a definite program in this regard. 
On the contrary in 1925, the deciduous committee re- 
duced its May estimate of 75,000 cars to a possible 
60,000 cars. Later, after this estimate was made and 
without notice, growers turned approximately 19,000 
cars of muscats into the fresh market. Cars, which 
must be hauled empty an average distance of 2,400 miles, 
could not be mobilized to meet such a sudden demand. 

Unlike other commodities, little is known concerning 
the potential consuming ability of the juice grape market. 
Shipments were forwarded in 1925 for which no profit- 
able market was found. The great number of indi- 
vidual shippers, many of whom have never been heard 
of before, plus the lack of accurate marketing knowl- 
edge, creates an element of great uncertainty as to the 
stability of this class of traffic, especially as related to 
the reliability of the shipper, the use of equipn.ent 
end its prompt release at destination, and the return 
upon the tremendous capital investments of the carriers, 
with corresponding uncertainty as to the returns to 
the grower, shipper and. banker. 

Under the plan approved by the committees there 
was to be established on August 1, 1926, a judicial 
body for the administration of the car plan with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. This administration will 
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be under the supervision of the American Railway 
Association, which will act for all California railroads. 
The Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory Board and 
its grape committee will act as advisory council. For 
the purpose of carrying out the plan the state has 
been divided into eight shipping districts, each with 
appropriate headquarters and comprising all shipping 
stations located within each district. 

Each shipper of grapes from stations in California 
is directed to file with each carrier from which he 
expects to order cars a notice in writing ten days in 
advance of each weekly period, specifying the approxi- 
mate number of refrigerator cars to be loaded by him 
with grapes at each of such carriers’ stations during 
this weekly period. Such notice, supported, when re- 
quired, by satisfactory evidence that the shipper has 
loading for such a number of cars, must be filed with 
the joint carrier representative at the headquarters of 
the district for all stations in this district. Cars will 
be furnished on car orders notwithstanding the failure 
to furnish advance notice of approximate car require- 
ments, when the cars can be furnished without impair- 
ing the carriers’ ability on that day to furnish cars 
ordered by shippers who have filed advance notices 
of requirements. To place all shippers on the same 
basis with reference to the class of surety for bonds 
covering grape shippers now provided for by tariff, 
all shippers are also asked to furnish bonds issued by 
a reputable surety or guarantee company authorized 
to conduct its business within the state of California, 
the amount of the bond required to be, as heretofore, 
determined by the carriers. 


A Significant Development 


HE delivery to the Great Northern of seventeen 
locomotive tenders with water capacities of 21,500 
gal., which is now in progress, is of more than passing 
interest from several standpoints. While purchased to 
meet the local requirements of an individual road, these 
tenders reflect a trend that affects operating, mechanical 
and engineering departments alike and show the close 
co-ordination necessary between these departments in 
their respective efforts to reduce transportation costs. 
These tenders illustrate the rapidity with which the 
water capacity has been increased in recent years to meet 
operating necessities. This increase is shown by the fact 
that the water capacity of the largest tender illustrated 
in the 1906 edition of the Locomotive Dictionary was 
7,500 gal., while most of those illustrated carried from 
5,000 to 6,000 gal. In a later edition of the same dic- 
tionary published ten years later, the average capacity 
of the tenders illustrated had risen to 7,000 gal., while 
the maximum was 12,000. Today tenders of 12,000 gal. 
capacity are common and those of 15,000 gal. capacity 
are in general use on several roads, while the tenders 
now being delivered to the Great Northern exceed in 
water carrying capacity the maximum of ten years ago 
by 75 per cent. 

The conditions creating the demand for larger tend- 
ers are two-fold. The constantly increasing train load, 
both passenger and freight, increases the amount of 
water required per mile operated. With the distance 
between water stops fixed by the location of water sta- 
tions, it is necessary to provide larger storage to carry 
a train from one regular stop to another. A second and 
more important consideration is the growing realization 
on the part of transportation officers of the loss that 
results from unnecessary train stops, and increasing 
pressure is being placed on train crews to reduce the 
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number of these stops to the minimum. This was evi- 
denced most strikingly by the test run made by the 
Missouri Pacific three months ago, whereby a freight 
train of 2,455 tons was operated from Kansas City, Mo., 
to Jefferson City, a distance of 162 miles, without a 
stop, this being made possible by the hauling of an auxili- 
ary tank carrying 10,000 gal. of water. The Great 
Northern has the same. objective in mind in the use of 
large tanks. 

But these more exacting requirements of the trans- 
portation department are not being directed solely at the 
designers of locomotive tenders. They are also forcing 
the engineering department to give more attention to 
the character and location of its water supplies and to 
the equipment provided to pump and deliver this water 
with the minimum delay to trains. For the time being, 
at least, the larger tenders are giving the locomotives a 
greater “cruising radius” and permitting them to “run” 
certain stations. Taking advantage of this condition, 
the operating and engineer officers of one road have 
made a complete survey of their water facilities and have 
developed a program for their reconstruction from the 
standpoint of present and probable future operating 
requirements. In the development of this program 
certain stations of ample supply have been selected for 
stops by all trains and storage and delivery facilities are 
being provided accordingly, while others with less favor- 
able supplies and location will be retained with their 
existing equipment for the present for secondary serv- 
ice for certain trains and still others which are deficient 
in quality or quantity will be abandoned. 

An adequate supply of water is essential to the opera- 
tion of steam locomotives. By making this water avail- 
able for locomotive use in a way that will most greatly 
facilitate the movement of trains, engineering and 
mechanical department officers can do much to expedite 
the movement of trains by eliminating unnecessary delays 
and thereby increase the capacity of the lines by reduc- 
ing track occupancy and at the same time lower the cost 
of transportation. 


Books and Articles of Special 


Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Dining Car Service of a Great Railroad. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s Information, August 2, 1926, describing 
details of the service that provided an average of 10,700 meals 
a day in 1925. 16 p. Pub. by Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Phila- 
delphia. Apply. 

Unit Costs of Railroad Service, 1915-1925, by Bureau of Statis- 
tics, U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission. “This statement 
brings down to 1925 certain of the tables in Statement No. 24351, 
issued in December, 1924, and entitled ‘Unit Costs of Railroad 
Service, 1915-1923.’” Statement No. 26169. 15 p. Issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Periodical Articles 


Description of a signaling 


Magnetic Control for Speeders. 
Literary Digest, 


device for installation at grade crossings, 
August 7, 1926, p. 23. 

Oregon Must Condense Products and Dispel Provincialism, by 
Clyde B. Aitchison. On marketing and transportation problems. 
Oregon Voter, August 14, 1926, p. 27-33. 

Organization and Membership of America Trade-Unions, 1926. 
Summarizes the contents of a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to be entitled “Handbook of American Trade 
Unions.” Outlines changes in organization, relations between 
unions, and gives total memberships by unions. Transportation 
unions, p. 12-13. Monthly Labor Review, August 1926, p. 8-23. 
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Does Decay Injure Ties? 


An examination of conditions under which many ties are 


seasoned indicates lack of realization of risk incurred 


By Elmer T. Howson, 


Western Editor, Railway Age, Chicago 


RE the railways interested in the quality of the 
A ties furnished them? Is it of concern to them 

that the ties are well made and properly graded? 
Should they show any interest in the place and the 
manner of their seasoning? In other words, is a tie 
merely a tie or do they differ in quality and in value 
with the manner of their handling? These questions 
may not seem worthy of serious consideration, yet only 
the most casual investigation of the manner in which 





Many Ties Are Permitted to Season for Months Among the 
Weeds 


millions of ties are still being bought will show that 
this is a matter of the livest concern to the railways. 

At the present time the roads are spending more than 
$200,000,000 annually for approximately 100,000,000 
cross ties for insertion in their tracks, including the cost 
of timber, treatment, transportation and insertion. This 
is a larger amount than is spent for any other single 
class of material used in maintenance of way work. It 
constitutes a tax of $500 on every mile of track main- 
tained, and as time goes on these costs per installed tie 





Ties Stored in the Mud Decay Rapidly 


are steadily increasing. Furthermore, the service de- 
manded of these ties is steadily becoming more severe. 
\\heel loads are heavier, traffic more dense and standards 


ot track maintenance more exacting. At the same time 


the diminishing stands of timber are making it necessary 
to utilize less resistant woods. To insure that the ties 
will meet the requirements of service adequately, speci- 
fications have been prepared by the American Railway 
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Engineering Association and approved by the American 
Railway Association, setting forth the minimum require- 
ments. These specifications, the first introduced in 1918, 
have met with increasing favor from year to year until 
they are now in force on a majority of the roads and 
may be said to be the standard cross tie specifications of 
the country. These specifications fix the dimensions of 
the ties acceptable for the different grades or “sizes.” 
They set forth the requirements of manufacture and 
they limit*the amount of decay permissible. 

A uniform specification, however, is not enough; to be 
effective it must be enforced, for no specification is 
better than the inspection that accompanies it. It is 
here that the widest discrepancy arises and the most 
serious shortcomings are found, for on many roads which 
are in theory, buying ties in accordance with the A. R. E. 
A. specifications the inspection deviates so far from the 
specifications as to constitute practical nullification of 
them. It is through laxity and irregularity in inspection 






Ties Well Made and Accurately Graded, Permitted to Season 
on the Right-of-Way Under Adverse Conditions 


also that demoralization in the tie producing industry is 
created, to the ultimate loss of the railways, which con- 
stitute practically the only outlet for cross ties. 

The most pronounced deficiencies in inspection are 
found in the over-grading of ties and in the disregard of 
evidences of decay. There is little justification for 
either if inspectors are employed of the experience that 
the importance of their work warrants. As to over- 
grading, the specifications are definite in fixing the di- 
mensions for each grade or “size,” yet over-grading is 
so prevalent in certain tie producing areas and so much 
more pronounced among the inspectors of some roads 
than of others that it is evident that it reflects the policy 
of those roads rather than the shortcomings of individual 
inspectors. 

In an investigation made by the writer in some of the 
largest tie producing areas of the country three years 
ago; over-grading was found to be common in ties in- 
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spected for many roads as was set forth in an article in 
the Railway Age of July 14, 1923. In a similar investi- 
gation in the same territories made during the last few 
weeks the same conditions were noticed, although less 
pronounced. On some roads whose inspections showed 
considerable deviation from specifications three years 
ago, little was found to criticize as to grading this year, 
the inspectin showing a marked improvement. In other 
cases similar but less marked improvement was noted, 
with opportunities still remaining for considerable 
further pregress. In still other cases no change was 





Close Piling Permits Decay 


found, the inspection still being characterized by flagrant 
deviations from specifications. When it is realized that 
over-grading of a tie by one “size” increases its price 
ten cents or more the loss to a railroad from willful over- 
grading, which not infrequently averages two grades or 
more, can be seen. 


Decay a Serious Factor - 

Since decay is the greatest enemy of ties and since 
by far the majority of the ties removed from track 
come out because of decay, it would appear self-evident 
that the strictest scrutiny should be given ties to detect 
and eliminate those showing indications of decay. Yet 
in many instances ties are accepted readily with a “little” 
decay, even though it is known that this will spread 
rapidly throughout fhe tie and even to other ties during 
the seasoning period. In many instances the protection 
afforded by the specifications in the ban against decay 
(requiring that “all ties shall be free from any defects 
that may impair their strength or durability as cross ties 
such as decay,” etc.) is discarded on the plea that the 
ties, having been cut, should be accepted as a conserva- 
tion measure to prevent the timber from being wasted. 
This argument ignored the fact that just as long as ties 
are accepted with decay evident others in this condition 
will be produced and offered for sale. In other words, 
the acceptance of a few decayed ties merely encourages 
the production and delivery of others. 

If it were possible to determine the number of ties 
whose service life is reduced through decay prior to 
their insertion in track, and to measure this reduction 
in the life in tie years, the figure would be so startling 
and the drain on railway revenues would be seen to be 
so large that no further argument for strict enforce- 
ment of the specifications would be necessary. But even 
in the absence of definite data the subject warrants care- 
ful consideration because of the drain that is continuing 
irom year to year. 

While certain species of decay originate in the tree 
before it is felled, by far the larger loss arises from 
faulty handling of the timber during the period of sea- 
soning. This is due in large measure to a lack of ap- 
preciation of the rapidity with which timber deteriorates 
under adverse conditions. It is due also largely to the 


indifference of many of the railways to evidences of 
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decay when inspecting ties incident to their purchase. It 
is equally evident in the carelessness with which they 
permit their ties to season after they have accepted and 
paid for them. 

It is commonly recognized that moisture and vegeta- 
tion, which are prevalent in the forest, are highly con- 
ducive to decay, while sunlight and air are essential to 
proper seasoning. For this reason, those roads and 
those commercial treating companies which are giving 
the closest attention to the care of their timber provide 
seasoning yards adjacent to their treating plants which 
are carefully graded to provide thorough drainage and 
kept free from all vegetation by constant weeding. It 1s 
the further practice of these organizations to remove 
their ties from the woods to these yards at the earliest 
possible moment before they become infected with decay- 
producing organisms. No road has studied the behavior 
of its ties more thoroughly than the Santa Fe. As a 
result, no road is more exacting in its insistence that its 
ties be removed from the woods to the seasoning yards 
promptly. One commercial company which has also 
given this subject the most careful attention endeavors 
to bring most of its ties out of the woods within two 
weeks of the time of their cutting and all within a month. 

This transfer involves an extra handling and adds 
perhaps three to five cents to the cost of a tie. To avoid 
this expense not a few roads and commercial treating 
companies are allowing their ties to be stacked on the 
right of way for the period of six months to a year 
required for seasoning, with vegetation growing up 
through the piles and exposing them to decay. 

To make matters still worse, little or no attention is 
paid to drainage, and in many instances ties are being 
piled on land subject to overflow, another condition con- 
ducive to early and rapid decay. A further consideration 
of no small importance is the fact that with centralized 
storage it is possible to keep a close check on the rate of 
seasoning of various lots of ties by means of moisture 
determinations and to load them on trams for treatment 
as soon as they are ready, while it is not practical to so 
watch ties on the line, and they are commonly loaded 
according to arbitrary rules or to the convenience of 





The Bottom Three Rows of Piles in These Ties Are Sub- 
merged in Every Freshet 


local officers. It is not infrequent for the proper season- 
ing period to be disregarded entirely with ties of com- 
mercial companies and for the time of loading to be 
governed by the receipt of orders, which condition fre- 
quently results in ties being left on the ground long after 
they have been seasoned adequately, particularly in times 
of tie surplus or limited demand. 

A further precaution insisted on by the more careful 
roads requires that, as stipulated in the specifications, the 
ties be “stacked in alternate layers of two and seven, the 
bottom layer to consist of two ties left at least six inches 
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above the ground.” Such stacking permits the air to 
irculate freely about the ties while they are piled await- 
ing shipment to the central seasoning yard. Yet many 
es are stacked closely together in ricks and are ac- 
~pted when so stacked, even though it is recognized 
iat this practice not only makes accurate inspection and 
rading impossible, but is highly conducive to decay. 
‘his practice is tolerated merely because the woodsmen 
nd it easier to unload them this way than to stack them 
iore carefully in regular piles. 

Is this care worth while? It costs money to secure 
nd grade a central storage yard. It costs money for the 
extra handling necessary to transfer ties from the right 
of way to the storage yard. It also costs money to pile 
the ties openly when they are delivered on the right of 
way. All of these costs may aggregate as much as ten 
cents per tie. It should be considered, however, that it 
costs as much to treat, transport and install a defective 
tie as a perfect one, while the service life is materially 
shortened. The added care in handling the tie to pro- 
tect it properly against decay may increase its cost in 
the track five per cent while neglect of these provisions 
may reduce its life in the track by 25 or even 50 per cent. 
It does not require much of an analysis to show that 
only a relatively small shortening of life is required to 
offset the increase in the cost of handling. That expos- 
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The Result of Improper Seasoning—Decayed Ties 


ure on the right of way results in such loss of life is self 
evident. Much stress is placed today on the necessity for 
the conservation of our timber resources. This is advanced 
as an argument for the use of ties that do not comply 
with the specifications. It is a far stronger argument for 
the adoption of those measures that will prevent the 
deterioration of timber cut for ties and secure from this 
timber the maximum life in track, thereby postponing 
as long as possible the necessity of cutting other timber 
to replace it. True conservation strikes at the elimina- 
tion of every unnecessary loss in timber. 

What is the reason that carelessness is tolerated in the 
seasoning of timber? As far as the railways are con- 
cerned, it is due in large measure to a mistaken idea of 
economy, fostered by a lack of realization of the danger 
incurred by exposure. With ties in the hands of com- 
mercial companies the same .condition exists to some 
extent, supplemented by the very natural reaction that 
in the pressure of competition these companies are not 
inclined to adopt more exacting precautions than are 
required by their patrons. 

That many ties are being shipped to treating plants 
and treated in which decay is far advanced can be seen 
from an inspection of operations in any of the tie pro- 
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ducing areas. <A partial explanation of this is afforded 
by the laconic statement of a ‘representative of a com- 
mercial company supervising the loading of some of these 
ties that “you can’t tell it when they’re treated.” When 
such ties continue to be shipped in quantity month after 
month it is evident that “somebody is getting them” and 
that they are going into tracks where they will require 
renewal prematurely. Such a condition is an indictment 
of the conditions under which the railways buy materials. 
As such it constitutes a challenge to engineering officers 
who use the ties and to whose accounts they are charged 
and to purchasing officers who formulate the inspection 
policy and whose representatives accept the ties. 


No Consolidations Likely With- 
out Including the Short Lines 


By F. J. Lisman 
F. J. Lisman & Co., New York 


AILROAD consolidation must proceed, but it 

can do so only in accordance with the intent 

of Congress. It was, and still is, the intent of 
Congress that the railways of the country should be 
consolidated into a limited number of systems in order 
to afford all the people reasonably equal and adequate 
transportation facilities. Congress had particularly in 
mind the fact that many of the short lines were not 
giving adequate facilities. 

It has been found impossible, for legal reasons as well 
as on account of much local opposition, to carry out 
the mandate of Congress under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was to allocate all railways into 
about 20 systems; therefore the compulsory feature of 
the Transportation Act of 1920 has, by the silent con- 
sent of all parties concerned, dropped into desuetude. 
Congress has shown every indication of being willing 
to drop this feature of the Act, but thus far has not 
been able to agree on the necessary substitute which was 
intended to accelerate voluntary consolidation. 


Short Lines Not Provided For 


Voluntary consolidation has been proceeding, but not 
quite along the lines intended by Congress, because a 
number of important lines have been willing to take 
over such other roads as suited them, but in most cases 
have not included those short lines which naturally 
would form a part of their system. This action has been 
due to fear that these short lines might not be profitable, 
because of the higher cost of operations with trunk line 
standard wages, improved service, etc. The commission 
fully realizes that this method of consolidation is con- 
trary to the intent of Congress and it was so declared 
in the majority opinion in the Nickel Plate consolidation 
case. The question of the absorption of short lines will 
come strongly to the fore in the applications for con- 
solidation now pending before the commission. 

The important cases pending besides the Nickel Plate 
“mess” are those of the New York Central and the 
new Loree Southwestern System, which latter is to in- 
clude three important railroad companies but as far as is 
now known, does not provide for the acquisition of any 
weak lines. If the commission complies with the in- 
tent of Congress it will not grant requests for con- 
solidation unless the short lines tributary to the larger 
systems are taken over. If the Loree application were 
granted as it stands, the Southwestern Railroad System 
would become stratified. There would be nothing left 

























































































in the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas but the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, the Frisco- 
Rock Island combination, the Missouri Pacific System 
and the Loree combination and—a lot of short lines. 
Similarly, in the territory between New York and Chi- 
cago, if the proposed New York Central and the Greater 
Nickel Plate consolidations were permitted as requested, 
there would be a lot of unalloted short lines left over, 
giving, in many cases, inadequate service. 


I. C. C. Embarrassed 


In all mergers the interests of three parties must be 
properly guarded. Those of the public, those of 
the buyer of the property and those of the seller 
of the property. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has the last word. The commission does 
not like the idea of having to arbitrate these very 
complicated problems ; however, in the end, it will have 
to arbitrate the fair value of the short lines, in spite 
of its objections, as it has to fix, and in effect, arbitrate 
rates whenever there is a rate dispute. 

The short lines may be divided into three classes: 

1—Those which barely earn, or even earn less than 

operating expenses. 
2—Those which earn more than operating expenses 
but not a full standard return. 

3—Those which pay well and the owners of which 

do not care to sell. 

The first class is comparatively easily dealt with; in- 
sofar as a short line is reasonably necessary to the ad- 
jacent communities, it must be maintained; a fair price 
for a non-paying road is its scrap value. A given short 
line might be 100 miles long and in the public interest 
it might be necessary to maintain service for its entire 
length, or it might be desirable to maintain service on 
only ten miles and to abandon the remaining ninety 
miles. The commission has full power in cases of this 
kind and has repeatedly exercised this power by author- 
izing abandonment. 

The second class which earn more than operating 
expenses are the big problem. Congress intended to 
strengthen these lines under the 1920 Transportation 
Act by authorizing the commission to fix the division 
of joint rates, fares and charges (Section 15, Para- 
graph 7) in order to enable the short lines to live and 
adequately serve the public. This was not intended to 
mean that the short lines should necessarily get a full 
standard return; this in each case depending on the 
necessity of the road to the public. The clause con- 
cerning the short lines which was written into the 1920 
Transportation Act was drawn by officials of The Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association. The only change 
was made in the last four lines by the omission of the 
word “adequate.” 

It developed at committee hearings that the power to 
fix rates was equivalent to the power to fix values, and 
Congress intended thereby to give the commission 
power to fix the value of these short lines and thus 
gently but firmly induce the trunk lines to give serious 
consideration to the acquisition of these properties. 
Some few of the short lines of this class have been 
acquired, but this process has not moved along rapidly 
due to the fact that some owners of short lines have 
acquired an exaggerated idea of the value of their 
properties. In some cases undoubtedly the managers 


of the short lines have rather discouraged any steps 
toward consolidation for fear of losing their jobs; in 
other cases there is a very honest difference of opinion 
on both sides? This problem must be solved, much as 
the overworked commission would undoubtedly like 


to avoid it. 
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I. C. C. Will Be Forced to Take Action 


In the forthcoming consolidation cases the com- 
mission is bound to ask the applicants what steps have 
been taken to acquire the tributary short lines. The 
likely reply is that no steps have been taken; or that 
the short line people have asked an excessive price for 
their property; or refused a bid which the trunk line 
officials considered liberal. In any case, it is undoubtedly 
the duty of the commission to use its best endeavors 
to bring the parties together. The commission can 
appoint one of its examiners to mediate. If a company 
is not willing to accept the suggestion of a mediator, 
it will develop by the inexorable logic of events that 
the commission must order the case brought before it 
for the purpose of either determining the value of the 
short line for consolidations; or for the purpose of 
giving it a division of the through rate which will 
enable the short line to not only properly sustain itself 
but to improve its credit so that it give service equal 
to that of a trunk line. Prorating earnings from pas- 
senger business, other than on a straight mileage basis, 
will shortly be brought to the commission. 

The short line people are not the only ones who are 
guilty of selfishness and short sightedness. The trunk 
lines which in many cases have developed from short 
lines and which have themselves many unprofitable 
branch lines, seem to look upon all short lines as more 
or less stationary or hopeless, when as a matter of fact, 
the acquisition of a new short line with improvement 
in service, in many cases, will tend to develop new 
traffic. In several instances the saving in overhead will 
much more than make up for the increased wages which 
it may be necessary to pay. The saving in operating 
expenses, due to the superior credit and better purchas- 
ing and shop facilities of the strong lines will in most 
cases overcome the cost of better service which it might 
be necessary to render. 


May Lead to Agreement 


After the commission once really takes hold of this 
problem it will gradually be greatly simplified, because 
in many cases such action will lead to voluntary agree- 
ments by the parties interested. Anyway, the com- 
mission is bound to acquire the habit of more or less 
fixing values, the same as it has acquired the habit of 
fixing rates, which in effect is the same thing. 

Any shipper on a short line is entitled to the benefits 
of the law and if the owners or representatives of the 


. Short line on which he happens to be located fail to at- 


tend the hearings for consolidation (possibly because 
they are in fear of being consolidated out of a job) the 
commission cannot reasonably penalize the shipper by 
forever practically foreclosing his right to adequate 
railroad service. It will therefore develop at consolida- 
tion hearings that all short lines must be cited in order 
to show cause why shippers on their lines should not 
get the best possible service and if not, why each par- 
ticular road should not be included in consolidation 
plans. 

The class of short lines which the owners do not want 
to sell, cannot, of course, be constituted as a preferred 
type. They also will have to be dealt with on their 
merits and if they are earning more than a reasonable 
return, the commission may, and probably will, use its 
power to reduce their divisions. 

The above is merely an outline of a very difficult 
problem which cannot be solved in a hurry but will 
be overcome in the next few years. In the meanwhile 
it is hardly reasonable to expect quick action on any 
consolidation scheme. 
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Growth and Present Status of 


Employee Representation’ 


PART I—Discussion of fundamental principles and objec- 


tives—Its origin and development 


f NHE historian of American industry, in covering 
the industrial relations phase of industrial de- 
velopment from 1918 on, will find it necessary 

to devote considerable space to the origin and principles 

of employee representation. 

It is useful to survey briefly certain underlying truths 
of human nature as an essential first step in analyzing 
employee representation. For example, there are two 
human characteristics that are directly opposite but not 
contradictory. Like many of the other paradoxes of life, 
each is important. These two truths are: First, that 
human beings, in some respects, are infinitely different ; 
and second, the same human beings, in many other re- 
spects, are infinitely similar. 

All life is organized on these two principles of es- 
sential variety, and essential similarity. Twins are alike, 
also different. Two peas from the same pod, similar 
as they are, vary in certain essential characteristics. 
These two truths are bound up intimately with industrial] 
problems, the solution of which is aimed at through 
employee representation. Furthermore, this develop- 
ment in human relations can be understood thoroughly 
only when it is recognized as @ means of emphasizing 
that men who are employees have interests in common 
with men who are employers, as well as other interests 
at variance. 

Employee representation endeavors to say: “Yes, we 
think differently and sometimes we seem to be seeking 
divergent ends, but difference is not all; for we have 
much in common. We are parts of a complete whole. 
The welfare of all of us depends on our getting to- 
gether and pulling together.” 


Frozen Into Classes 


The past half century in industry has brought about 
intense specialization, not only of jobs and of functions, 
but of mental attitudes and of ideas. The human 
factor has become frozen into classes; with the em- 
phasis on differences instead of on similarities. The 
two major classes being employer and employee, it is 
customary to think of them as the only embodiments of 
class distinction. But there are many other strata. 
There are many classes within the employee body itself. 
The gulf betwen.common labor and the skilled machinist 
often is as wide as the chasm separating management 
from wage worker. There is always the interesting 
aristocracy of tools. An oil can or a wrench in a man’s 
hand sets him apart from other workmen who have not 
gained such distinction, and distinction it is, from the 
worker’s viewpoint. 

A solvent is needed for these subsidiary class distinc- 
tions as well as for the management-employee problem. 
Differences will to some extent always exist among 
men, as long as men are human. Employee representa- 
tion is an organized attempt to emphasize fundamental 
things which employers and employees of all classes have 
in common; to set in motion a centripetal or pulling- 





*The second part of this article, relating to the application of em- 
ployee representation to the railroads and results therefrom will appear 
in a later issue. 
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together force, as well as a centrifugal or pulling-apart 
force in industrial human relations. The initiative for 
employee representation has come from management. 
Employer motives regarding representation are difficult 
to disassociate from the vehicles chosen for its expres- 
sion; but in the main, judging from management’s 
expressed declarations and also from actual results, its 
motives have been constructive. The aim of manage- 
ment seems predicated on a desire to build goodwill and 
sound thinking; to consolidate and co-ordinate human 
relations for the good of industry; to develop with em- 
ployees a mutual viewpoint, in which the interests of 
the whole have a place, as well as the interests of its 
parts. 

In the early days of industry, a condition of compara- 
tive simplicity allowed employer and employee to come 
into contact and to know each other’s viewpoint; to 
get the “feel” of the team in which they were both 
working, and in whose success they mutually were in- 
terested. Labor problems, as we now know them, spring 
from a condition characterized by the removal of these 
two parties from such a ground of common interest. 
In using the various vehicles of employee representa- 
tion management has aimed to restore this ground under 
the feet of worker and of executive. 


Spirit Back of Employee Representation 


Exponents of employee representation are unanimous 
in emphasizing the necessity of absolute sincerity of 
purpose, stressing the necessary spirit needed to back 
and to interfuse the effort fully as much as its form. 
This spirit is compounded of frankness, willingness to 
concede, and to hear the other fellow’s side, and an 
interest in men as men, as well as employees. As a 
matter of fact, it would seem as though this emphasis 
on the spirit of employee representation has misled many 
executives to believe that such a spirit is all they need 
to have. 

The spirit back of the effort is essential, but it is 
only the beginning. The attitude and mental states 
of employees toward the plan; the form of its organi- 
zation; its sound installation; and the persistent main- 
tenance of it all are factors which carry equal weight 
with the motive and spirit of management. 


Causes of Failure 


Employee representation is like any other piece of 
industrial machinery. Its success depends on (1), fit- 
ting the machine to the job, (2), installing it properly, 
and (3), adequate maintenance. 

An analysis of the causes for discontinuing employee 
representation affords some insight into the importance 
of factors other than motive and spirit of management. 
Of 35 such discontinuances analyzed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 12 are attributed to busi- 
ness depression; 12 others to lack of interest; 5 to fric- 
tion; 3 to bonus or profit-sharing; 2 to domination by a 
management representative, and one to lack of definite 
accomplishment. Of these causes, lack of interest, 
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friction, the bonus or profit-sharing issue, domination 
by a management representative and lack of accomplish- 
ments all smack of inadequate maintenance. They may 
well indicate insufficient installation also. The under- 
lying causes of discontinuance are thus not entirely ac- 
counted for by attributed causes, which actually are 
merely contributing circumstances of discontinuance. 
Furthermore, “business depression” is not fully explana- 
tory. A number of the most successful employee repre- 
sentation plans are those which started when the concern 
was in a period of retrenchment, which fact was 
capitalized by both management and employees in build- 
ing a more constructive working force through the aid 
of employee representation. ' 

In analyzing the principles of employee representation 
therefore it should be kept in mind that the vehicle 
counts as well as the spirit, and that every detail of a 
plan is important because these details, in the eyes of 
the employees, are the plan. 

Conscious Part in Enterprise 

A further characteristic principle of employee repre- 
sentation is the organization of human relations on a 
shop or plant unit basis, instead of solely on a basis of 
crafts and trades. Large plants especially, and even 
smaller ones, employ workers representing many trades 
and crafts. A condition has developed which has 
stressed primarily the craft or trade interest. The net 
result of this emphasis over a period of years, when 
industrial expansion was demanding management's at- 
tention for machinery, material, markets and other 
physical factors, was to solidify an alignment of em- 
ployer versus employee. And this alignment eventually 
put a brake on united, co-operative effort of the indus- 
trial unit—factory, mill or shop. A direct benefit un- 
questionably comes to worker and management alike 
through a form of local organization which enables 
independent assertion by the employee of his interests, 
in the shop where he works. He comes closer to secur- 
ing his right and privilege to have a part in the process 
of production itself over which his employer hitherto 
has had sole control. The works council endeavors to 
give the employee more of a voice in the place where he 
works; and not merely a voice, but a hand as well. 

His status becomes raised above that of a wage- 
worker with exclusive interest centered merely in the 
bargaining of his wage, his hours of work and other 
similar matters, and gives him a view of the shop or 
industry as a whole, so that he may not only earn a 
wage but have a conscious part in a worthwhile en- 
terprise. 

Educational Process Not One-sided 


Toward the development of such an enlarged con- 
ception on the part of the employee, it is essential that 
management put forth its most sincere efforts through 
education which will acquaint the worker with the prob- 
lems and objectives of the shop or factory in which he 
spends his working hours. Toward such education and 
its ensuing contact of worker-minds with management- 
minds, employee representation has endeavored to make 
a valuable contribution. 

The process is not one-sided. For management edu- 
cates itself in the process of helping employees toward 
an enlarged viewpoint. The two parties arrive at facts 
mutually. As to what facts should be presented by the 
employer : 

“Explain to them,” says an executive * who has had an inti- 
mate experience with successful employee representation, “about 





*E. K. Hall, Vice-president, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
whose employee representation plan includes thousands of employees. 
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the balaice sheet, and what the balance sheet means. Put all 
of the cards on the table. Discuss the plans for the future. 
Tell them the obstacles that threaten the success of the industry. 


Tell them what your (management's) difficulties are. They do 


not realize that you have so many or such baffling ones. Tell 
them something about the business economics that lie at the 
foundation of your business. Ask for their suggestions. Let 
them know that you know they have brains. Do not let them 
think that you have all the brains in the industry. Put up 
problems to them, and ask for recommendations, and you will 
get some answers that will surprise and help you. Let them 
figure out the costs of their individual or small group jobs. 
Let them have all the responsibility they prove they can carry. 
Share with them the traditions and the romance of your industry 
and theirs. I have had people say to me: ‘But they will not 
understand it all.” Their leaders will understand it. The live 
ones will understand it. The men who are going to take your 
place and mine some day in our industries will understand it, 
and they will understand one thing about it, if they do not 
understand another word or a single figure; they will under- 
stand that what you are trying to do is to give them your 
confidence.” , 

This factor of mutual confidence is universally con- 
ceded to be fundamental to success with employee repre- 
sentation. It is a confidence based not on arms-length 
relations between management and men, but on sitting 
down together at the same table of representatives 
chosen by the employees, and of representatives of 
management. Confidence based on personal contact— 
which in large industries is rendered practically impossi- 
ble without a medium such as representation affords— 
leads to co-operation, and co-operation is a primary 
objective ; not a co-operation commanded from the top, 
but a co-operation in which the employee, as an equal 
party at interest, initiates and suggests, not merely 
follows. 


Domination from the Top 


Critics of employee representation concentrate espe- 
cially on the allegation that the plans are in danger of too 
much domination from the top, and although only 2 out 
of 35 of the cessations cited above are ascribed to 
such domination, so that the criticism does not seem 
justified on a basis of fact, it deserves consideration, if 
only as a warning against loading up a representation 
vehicle with too much management, and not bringing 
employees to a full acceptance of desirability and ad- 
vantages. In instances where employees themselves 
have requested some form of representation, the ideal 
of installation is realized. A plan which starts off with 
such auspices invariably means far more to the employee 
than one which has arisen solely from the managerial 
side. Employees will ignore, if they do not actively 
oppose, a vehicle handed down to them. Nobody likes 
patrenage, and there is always a suggestion of it when 
management tries to give anything to employees, even 
a representation plan designed in their actual interests. 
The viewpoint of employees toward the plan should 
ve constructively cultivated as a fore-thought and not 
an after-thovght. 

In explaining the principles of one of the large repre- 
sentation plans, an official of the company said: 

“What we want is committees of employees whose orders 
come from the bottom, and are not handed down from the top 
by some people we know nothing about. We shall be better 
off, by far, if we have our agreements and negotiations between 
ourselves ;—then we understand them.” 


Principles of Employee Representation 


Keeping the representation channel unclogged by 
domination, either by management or by a clique or 


group of workers is a vitally essential element in its. 


success. 
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There is no rule-of-thumb for employee representa- 
tion. Its development, however, has demonstrated 
certain principles, all of which should characterize what- 
ever plan is selected as the vehicle for a particular plant, 
the primary essential being that the plan adopted must 
fit the existing conditions in the specific plant. These 
principles are recapitulated herewith: 

1. The purpose should be clear from the start, and 
be continually re-stated and emphasized as being not 
alone to discuss and adjust grievances but to serve as 
a vehicle of contact, confidence, conference and co-opera- 
tion. 

2. Management should be sincere in its purpose, 
patient and considerate. Success from the start cannot 
be expected. Early reactions cannot serve as an indica- 
tion of either success or failure. Employee representa- 
tion, being a human thing, is subject to the laws of 
growth which control every living thing. 

3. The plan should be administered by a representa- 
tive body, which means that the best men available on 
both sides should take an active part in it. 

4. Election of representatives from the employee 
body has been proved most effective when it is by secret 
ballot, and without company interference. 

5. Meetings should be held regularly on a definite 
schedule; not merely start off with a flourish and die 
down. 

6. Cordial frankness on both sides is essential. 

7. Management’s friendly interest should be con- 
tinuous, not flare brightly at the start and then grow 
dim. 

8. The purpose, principles, objectives and details of 
the plan should be clearly interpreted to the employees, 
as the foundation of an adequate installation, and then 
should be continually re-interpreted as an essential of 
adequate maintenance of the plan. 


Details Important 


As has been suggested, each and every detail connected 
with an employee representation plan is important, be- 
cause such a plan affects human beings who have not 
only hands and feet and stomachs, but also have minds, 
attitudes, viewpoints, feelings and ambitions. [or 
example, a plan was drawn up by a large company and 
after the constitution and by-laws were printed and 
distributed among employees, the management was sur- 
prised and disappointed to sense a widespread, heavy- 
set indifference. In digging into the causes of this 
employee attitude, it developed that in the text of the 
preamble and constitution, the word “rights” had been 
used repeatedly. Furthermore, the rights of manage- 
ment and the rights of the customer were enlarged upon 
for several full pages; the rights of the employee netted 
down to one brief paragraph. The word itself—a detail, 
of course—was an unfortunate selection in the first 
place. “Rights” suggests taking off your coat and 
fighting for something. “Interests” would have been 
infinitely better, for you are inclined to sit down and 
sensibly discuss your interests. 

Such details as dues, their uses, etc., should be given 
most careful attention not merely by management, but 
by employees acting in the formative period as coun- 
sellors and representatives of the worker viewpoint. 

The fundamental principle and objective of employee 
representation is sound and workable, and benefits em- 
ployees, employer and the public when the effort is 
thoroughly sincere and honest; and when the vehicle 
embodying it is in harmony with known facts of human 
nature, and with existing conditions in the given plant. 

Employee representation is not a lifeless mechanism. 
It is a living thing, meshed with the motives, attitudes, 
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ideas and feelings of the most complex organism in 
the world—the human being. Because of the complexity 
of this primary factor, employee representation needs a 
type of handling which recognizes this humanness, and 
which is adapted to a flexible human nature, one of the 
primary laws of which is.change. 

All those who have had experience with employee 
representation and have expressed themselves regarding 
it agree that its job is far from being completed ; that the 
plan which hopes to be successful cannot stand com- 
placently with its hands on its hips and survey its 
accomplishments. 

Throughout the literature of employee representation, 
the warning note is sounded that its continuing e ffective- 
ness and vitality depend on encouraging it to grow; that 
when any individual plan gets into a rut and becomes 
routine and habit alone, its days of usefulness are 
numbered. 

Origin and Development 


The growth of employee representation has occurred in 
a comparatively brief period. Prior to 1917 there were 
only 12 employee representation plans or works councils 
in all of American industry. Of the original 12, seven 
are still in existence. Employee representation’s major 
growth took place between 1919 and 1924, 225 plans 
being in force in 1919. The survey of employee repre- 
sentation by the National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1924 showed 841 representation plans in operation, 
affecting a total of 1,177,037 employees. Undoubtedly 
there are other existing plans not included in this figure. 
Some concerns prefer no publicity for their plans. 


Whitley Plan in England 


The extension of the idea has been marked in this 
country, but its first powerful impetus was received 
abroad. The World War brought to the fore in 
European countries the importance of labor problems. 
Great interest was aroused as to the stability of future 
employment relations. The British prime minister in 
1916 appointed a committee, later known as the Whitley 
Committee, with the following objects: 


“1—To make and consider suggestions for securing a perma- 
nent improvement in the relations between employers and work- 
men. 

“2—-To recommend means for securing that industrial condi- 
tions affecting the relations between employers and workmen 
shall be: systematically reviewed by those concerned with a view 
to improving conditions in the future.” 


The preliminary report of this committee was adopted, 
and the first British Council under the plan was estab- 
lished in January, 1918. <A survey by the Garton 
Foundation, of London* contained the following signifi- 
cant comment relative to the industrial self-government 
plan as instituted in the British building trades: 


“By the middle of 1917, employers and employees had agreed 
that the industry should be organized for combined, rather than 
opposed action. 

“In two and a half years of experience, the council has never 
had a party vote, and as one of its members has well said: 
‘They were not on the council either as operatives or employers, 
but were all intent on lifting up the trade. We have glimpsed 
the possibility of the whole building industry of Great Britain 
being welded together into one great self-governing democracy 
of organized public service.’ ” 


European Developments 


In Germany, employee representation or works coun- 
cil (Arbeiterrate) was hailed as “producing seeds from 
which may arise a new social and economic constitution” 
by the second congress of workers’ council in Berlin, in 





* Published by Harriscn & Sons, London, 1919. 
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April, 1919. The German Works’ Council Laws of 
1920 were called “a measure which the socialists were 
able to achieve toward socialization of the means of 
production.” 

One major difference between the expression of the 
employee representation principle in the United States 
amd in European countries is that, whereas in the de- 
velopment of the idea in this country the initiative has 
been largely that of the individual industrial unit, abroad 
the two parties to a plan have been associations of 
employers in the same industry, and the labor unions. 
In Great Britain, Germany, Austria and Norway the 
representation ideas became codified into law. Austria 
made works councils obligatory by law July 25, 1919. 
In Norway a works councils act was passed July 22, 
1920. 

In the United States, employee representation largely 
has meant that individual managements and their em- 
plovees have gathered more closely about a common 
table of understanding in response to a similar urge to 
that which in Europe led its proponents to go so far as to 
enact legislation. 

\ further difference will be noted in the above allu- 
sion to German socialistic aspirations. The works coun- 
cil in Germany and elsewhere abroad was seen as a 
possible instrument by the more socialistic and radical 
leaders. There are few, if any, such indications to be 
found in a study of the employee representation growth 
in the United States. The opposite has been nearer the 
fact. Attacks on works councils have often originated 
in radical leadership, which has accused employee repre- 
sentation of being hopelessly reactionary and too little 
distinguished by advanced social doctrines. 


The Leitch Plan 


One of the earliest attempts to put the principle into 
practical operation in this country was the effort known 
as the Leitch Industrial Democracy Plan. In 1914, 
John Leitch interested the management and employees 
of a large middle-west clothing factory in applying the 
principles of democratic government to industrial organi- 
zation. This Leitch plan later became known as Indus- 
trial Democracy, and was defined as “The organization 
of any factory or other business institution into a little 
industrial state, with a representative government, 
which shall have both its legislative and executive 
phases.” 

Employees were organized so as to have representa- 
tion in a house of representatives. Management func- 
tioned through a senate and cabinet. Modeled thus 
along government lines, the industrial democracy plan 
utilized the checks and balances of government. It has 
been seriously questioned as to whether or not this form 
is suited to an industrial organization. In industry the 
time element is of pre-eminent importance; quick ac- 
tion is essential in order that output may not be delayed. 
The Industrial Democracy type of representation was 
given considerable trial from 1919 to 1922. Many of 
this type of councils have since been abandoned or 
materially altered. 


Rockefeller Plan 


\nother of the noteworthy plans inaugurated prior 
to the more widespread adaptation from 1918 on of 
employee representation was the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron plan of 1915. Its fundamental objective is sug- 
gested in these words of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a 
moving spirit in its formulation: 


“Seme months ago I was one of a number of men who were 
asked two questions by a commission appointed by President 
Wilson to deal with certain labor difficulties. 
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“The first was: ‘What do you regard as the underlying cause 
of industrial unrest?’ 

“The second: ‘What remedy do you suggest?’ 

“I stated that in my judgment the chief cause of industrial 
unrest is that capital does not strive to look at questions at issue 
from labor’s point of view, and labor does not seek to get capi- 
tal’s angle of vision. My answer to the second question was 
that when employers put themselves in the employee’s place, and 
the employees put themselves in the employer’s place, the remedy 
for industrial unrest will have been found. In other words, 
when the principle adopted by both parties in interest is ‘Do as 
you would be done by’ there will be no industrial unrest, no 
labor problem.” 


The so-called Rockefeller plan, which embodies the 
above principles, has been criticized from time to time 
as being more a liquidator of grievances than an instru- 
ment for developing constructive relationships and pro- 
viding fundamental education. The vice-president of 
the company has stated in reply to such criticism that: 
“Every question arising between the employee and man- 
agement has been adjusted by peaceful and harmonious 
methods and to the general satisfaction of all concerned. 
We have steadily growing confidence in the underly- 
ing principles of our plan. We believe that we are 
faced in the right direction and that the future of joint 
representation is one of large promise for all concerned.” 


Employee Representation During the War 


The greatest impetus to the employee representation 
idea was evident from 1917 to 1919. Shop committees 
were established in 1917 by the United States Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Board and by the Presi- 
dent’s Mediation Commission. From.then on until the 
end of the war, 120 such joint committees were brought 
into being through the efforts of various governmental 
boards, notably the National War Labor Board. Many 
of these attempts received scant co-operation from either 
men or management and were subsequently abandoned. 
The significant fact is that during this period the repre- 
sentation principle was given widespread prominence 
and its possibilities inevitably emerged and were sensed 
by forward-looking employers. The subsequent growth 
has been rapid and continuous. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s survey in 1919 disclosed 225 
active works councils covering 391,400 employees. Only 
three years later, the survey of 1922 showed 725 such 
bodies active, although many of those functioning in 
1919 had been discontinued. The number of employees 
represented had grown to 690,000. Today there are 
over 800 works councils in operation, embodying con- 
siderably over a million employees. 


Forms of Employee Representation 


There are three major types of plan: committee, 
employee association, and industrial democracy. Of the 
total number now effective, 70 per cent are of the com- 
mittee form, 17 per cent of the employee association 
form, and 13 per cent are of the industrial democracy 
form. The industrial democracy form already has been 
characterized briefly in this analysis. 

By the committee form, the employees are given rep- 
resentation through committees which meet and confer 
with committees representing management. The com- 
mittees are headed up, as a rule, in a joint committee 
comprising both employer and employee representatives. 

The employee association type of representation com- 
prehends the formation of employees into an associa- 
tion, having a constitution and other necessary instru- 
ments. Members of the association elect representatives 
to serve for a stated period, through whom matters 
of employee interest are discussed around the table 
with representatives of management. This association 
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type of representation has been found particularly 
adaptable to railroads and a majority of the railroad 
adaptations of the employee representation principle 
have been of this kind. 

Employee representation has been introduced into 
concerns of all sizes, for less than 200 employees to 
thousands, as for example, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Plants with less than 200 em- 
ployees in many cases report that the natural contact 
of employer and employee is sufficient and that the 
mechanism of employee representation is superfluous. 
Establishments of 15,000 and over account for over half 
the total number of employees represented through 
works councils. 


Used in Many Different Industries 


Employee representation has been tried in many dif- 
ferent industries. The metal trades, lumber, and print- 
ing comprise a large proportion of the total. The most 
noticeable increase recently has been in the printing 
trades and in public utilities, especially transportation, 
including railroads. Railway equipment industries have 





CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES UsING EMPLOYEES REPRESENTATION IN 
1919, 1922 anv 1924 


List arranged alphabetically and classifications numbered, from 1 to 50, 
not to indicate chonology or ranking, but for clarification in comparing and 
studying the figures): 

1919 1922 1924 











1—Automobiles and automobile bodies ............ 4 3 3 
Dace GE TURE DUNE be dacckcscsccccuscsccns 6 6 6 
SO © 6a de GewOde 5666 4R EW Hees ReTe ROR enEe 1 1 
SEE cab ctcsdeeeedsene eben énteendcenunens —- 1 1 
SE bn beta babidchecckeewieks dan Sooke tases — 2 _ 
SR  CaRESU eked sk aWoemeie Nes sineneeenawes 6 13 6 
PEE Ne Neda rae PE44KdAe bth ee bee Re Keres — 1 1 
SE Ge SUE osc cc cescaccessonsescedenes — -- 1 
ae CO RO ee rr er ee ~- a 3 
ac deka bea eebreeene 12 7 12 
SEE - Cane nds Sakae ccna rbeacinendmeanwenes — 1 — 
SE ceiin cca sawdsde Weer asebnaceea ven he 1 1 1 
13—Firearms and ammunition ..........cccccesees 5 —_ — 
PO MOR 660 sabes Cesesccedcesueeneveses 7 33 41 
Sn a cde ice Peek saedenne eae 1 1 6 
Or ee ee — 4 1 
SPE oo bo 60s 0 cbevecsebsonees scccunses —_— 1 1 
NN FO ee Te eee ETT ETT TTT TT COC : 24 23 
19—Ice and coal distribution ............sceeseeee. - 1 — 
a Ok OD Oe ee eee 20 17 17 
21—Leather and Leather Products ................ 1 15 12 
NS EEE | er Pre -- 23 35 
OT CTT eer Terre a4 238 160 
24—Machinery and appliances ...........-.+020+++ 41 38 34 
See: DE pastures Gands ceuedCeteenances 12 8 5 
Oe GO ERPS err err re — 1 1 
27—Milk distribution 1 2 1 
PE. oo cabecheks Vetdvergeenneseetiisbeeneea 10 53 16 
PE SE 5 kk.ccaasctakeké-o0sasabauedess -— 1 —— 
a CP reererrrrrrrrrrrrr rr er rics 3 4 1 
31—Paper and paper prodivcts ...........eeeeeeeee 1 9 10 
 - . paee ick ee tn Reh eihneeeeeneneteKes 3 18 19 
ee) ee! Pre re ee reer TT 1 5 111 
34—Public utilities (Other than St. Riwys.) ...... + 10 26 
ER eee rrr TT Te TT ree -- 1 -— 
i etna lee weno eee Kees — 1 35 
SPO GUUUNINE cece choscscsrccetecescedue -- 83 83 
Ee errr Teer re — _- 26 
a OS Ee ee errr 1 24 38 
40—Sheet metal, wire, wire products .............. 14 a 3 
ae | Ne eer rere rrr rr rer 31 9 6 
CE ign 6.5.5.0 4056054600660 nC KR eed sh0D KS 2 5 10 
GRC =D ia 6.5.6 oA Bs i cs dinccvaseuseses 1 1 1 
ae Oe rere Ceres er teres ere eee et 2 + a 
Gee SD ii cduvdcetadcessecsnaseeewss 3 3 3 
GE—BRCOEE GRINEG occ cs cccccdsscccecscsccscesone — 8 18 
es eet ek ree eae eee en KRmeS 4 30 28 
oe. eee ree 15 _- ~- 
49—Watches and musical instruments .............- 2 3 3 
SO— Wes POUEUEIS 2. ncccccccccccccscccceces sw 2 3 3 

TIN) ait iriaiiasta neste the nal hte eae mal eae 224* 735* 812* 


* Plans affecting several plants of the same company listed as one unit, 
accounting for the slight variation from figures cited elsewhere. 





also made use of employee representation, as have many 
of the industries which are large railroad shippers. 
Distribution of employee representation by indus- 
tries is shown in the accompanying table. The columns 
at the right show the comparative numerical strength in 
1919, 1922 and 1924. The number of plans in these 
three years serves as a basis of comparison, indicating 
the growth of representation. Many of the plans hur- 
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riedly thrown together during the post-war boom were 
unable to stand depression. Other groups of plans ini- 
tiated under special circumstances show fluctuation, as 
in classification 28 (mining) and 41 (shipbuilding). A 
study of the following tabulation shows in the main, 
however, an interestingly steady development. Fifty 
separate classifications are included, comprising the prin- 
ciple ones on which data have been available. 


Part II of this article will discuss the application of 
employee representation to the railroads and the re- 
sults which are thus far apparent; it will appear in an 
early number. 


P. & L. E. Cants Head of Rail 


ITH the view of securing the benefit of canted 
rail, namely, the more uniform wearing of the 
rail head with its resultant increase in the life 

of the rail, which has commonly been attained by means 
of the canted tie plate or the adzing of the ties on an 
inclined plane, a modification of one of the standard rail 
sections has been developed and is being used on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which in effect produces the 
desired cant without resorting to either of these methods. 
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The Unsymmetrical Head Rail Section is a Variation of the 
Standard 115-lb. Dudley Section 


This is attained solely by the redesign of the standard 
rail head, which has been changed from a symmetrical 
section to one having a canted wearing surface. The 
particular section used on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
is a slight variation of the 115-lb. Dudley section, which 
differs from the standard section only in the distribution 
of the metal in the rail head, the upper surface of the 
new head having a cant of about 1 in 75, by increasing 
the height of the rail on the outside 1-32 in. The center 
height and other dimensions of the new section have 
not been changed from those of the standard section. 
The development of the canted or unsymmetrical rail 
head section on the P. & L. E. was the direct result of 
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the effort on the part of that road to reduce the rapid 
wear of the head of the standard rail section on the 
gage side, and to distribute the wear more uniformly 
over the head without the necessity of installing canted 
tie plates or injuring the ties. The latter consideration 
was one of large importance on this road since, for the 
most part, it has in service hewn ties which were mechan- 
ically adzed and bored previous to their treatment. In 
all cases these ties were adzed in a horizontal plane and 
drilled with four holes on each end, two diagonal holes 
being for screw spikes used to secure the tie plates to 
the ties and the other two for cut spikes to hold the rail 
in place. 

With the ties so adzed and bored, it was obvious that 
to secure the result desired by inclining the rails would 
throw the rail head inward and produce tight gage, if 
the same spike holes were used, and on the other hand 
would seriously injure the ties if the rails were spread 
at the base a sufficient amount to give proper gage, thus 
necessitating the redriving of both screw and cut spikes 
at points removed approximately one-half the diameter 
of the bit from the original holes. To do this meant 
not only the mechanical destruction of the ties, but also 
greatly reducing the holding power of the spikes. As an 
alternative to secure the desired rail cant the unsym- 
metrical rail head was suggested and adopted. The first 
rail of this section was laid during 1925, in which year 
the P. & L. E. purchased 10,000 tons. The results ob- 
tained with this rail were so satisfactory that an addi- 
tional 10,000 tons have been ordered for use in this 
year’s rail program. The rails are all laid with the 
brand on the gage side so that the slope on the top of 
the head points down toward the gage side. 

The unsymmetrical or canted head rail section was 
designed by the inspecting engineer’s office of the New 
York Central Lines, in conjunction with A. R. Raymer, 
chief engineer, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, who has had 
general supervision over this rail in service. 


Master Blacksmiths 
Meet at Cleveland 


T the thirtieth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association 
held at the Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug- 

ust 17, 18 and 19, 1926, an attendance of 215 members, 
guests and supply men was registered. The entire ses- 
sions this year were devoted to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of committee reports on autogenous welding, car- 
bon and high speed steel, drop and machine forging, 
drawbars and drawbar pins, frame making and repairing, 
heat treatment of steel and iron, reclamation, spring mak- 
ing and repairing, safety first and tools and formers. 

At the opening session, the convention was addressed 
by J. M. Fitzgerald, former president of the Western 
Maryland Railway—now a member of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 

Practically all of the speakers emphasized the necessity 
of improving blacksmith shop equipment in order to eco- 
nomically handle the higher class of work demanded in 
the maintenance of modern motive power. Especial in- 
terest was evidenced by the discussion on the subjects of 
drawbars, heat treatment of steel and spring making. 
Some difference of opinion seemed to exist as to the most 
serviceable material for the manufacture of drawbars 
and the proper method of preparation for service. The 
discussion of this subject brought out the experience of 
many rodds in the handling of drawbars and the con- 
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sensus of opinion seemed to favor those made of soft 
steel with a carbon content of .08 to .15 per cent, normal- 
ized after forging. A representative of one road which 
has been successful in minimizing drawbar failures 
pointed out that drawbars are inspected and removed 
from service for inspection and repairs at intervals of 
six months. 

Recognition was made of the fact that the rapid devel- 
opment in the use of high grade alloy steels for locomo- 
tive parts necessitates the equipment of railroad black- 
smith shops with proper equipment for the accurate heat 
treatment of steel. It was pointed out that proper heat 
treating is necessary to take full advantage of the service 
possible through the use of high grade alloy steels. Dur- 
ing the discussion on heat treating, several members 
touched upon the importance of properly handling loco- 
motive main and side rods. The importance of accurate 
temperature control equipment on heat treating furnaces 
was brought out. The importance also of allowing the 
proper amount of time for each stage of the heat treating 
processes was pointed out. 

On the subject of spring making the discussion 
brought out the difficulty of consistently making springs 
which will give long service under varying conditions. 
Practically every speaker emphasized the vital importance 
of securing spring steel of uniform analysis. With a 
consistent grade of steel and accurate heat treating proc- 
esses and equipment, it was pointed out that there should 
be relatively little difficulty in producing springs which 
will perform consistently under service conditions. It 
was suggested by one speaker that the proper heat treat- 
ing equipment and ptocesses will, to a large extent, com- 
pensate for varying grades of steel providing the heat 
treatment is scientifically worked out so as to be particu- 
larly suited to the different grades of steel. In the manu- 
facture of springs it was pointed out that a most im- 
portant factor is the proper heating of the plate so as to 
insure the plates being heated clear through. In assem- 
bling springs it proved to be the experience of one road 
that a factor in the reduction of spring failures was the 
cooling of spring bands immediately after being pressed 
on. The reason for this is that if the hot bands are 
allowed to cool normally the heat in contact with the 
spring plates draws the temper from the top plates of 
the assembled spring, thus effecting the molecular con- 
struction of the top plate. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected to serve for 1926-7: 
President, L. C. H. Weideman. C. C. C. & St. L., Beech 
Grove, Ind.: first vice-president. WW. W. Shackford, 
A. C. L., Waycross, Ga.; second vice-president, J. J. 
Haggerty, N. Y. C., Albanv, N. Y.; secretarv-treasurer, 
W. J. Maver, M. C., Detroit, Mich. The 1927 meeting 
will be held in Buffalo. 


THE SOUTHERN announces that its line from Macon, Ga., to 
Jacksonville, Fla—the Georgia Southern & Florida—is to be 
made fit for first-class trains throughout its length, 262 miles. 
Rails of &5-Ib. section will be laid on 250 miles of track (now 
laid with lighter rail) and automatic block signals (of the color- 
light type) are to be installed throughout the 262 miles. With 
the completion of this installation, the Southern will have auto- 
matic block signals throughout its line from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Jacksonville, the signals between Chattanooga, Tenn., and Macon, 
Ga., being now under construction. The bridges between Chat- 
tanooga and Macon are being strengthened, where necessary, to 
permit the operation of the heaviest locomotives. Longer passing 





tracks are to be laid between Macon and Jacksonville. 
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Motive Power 


Locomotive failures increase rapidly when appropriations 
for repairs are reduced 


By A. G. Pack 


Chief Inspector, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, Interstate Commerce Commission 


LL successful rail activities are dependent upon 

the smooth and uninterrupted flow of traffic 

which is possible of attainment only when the 
motive power measures up to the requirements. The 
ability to handle future traffic is dependent upon the 
judgment and foresight of those now guiding the des- 
tinies of the railroads by providing proper and sufficient 
equipment, with shops and tools for maintaining it. 
To handle the present volume of traffic satisfactorily is 
also a function of the present management by utilizing 
the equipment and other facilities with which we are 
now provided to the greatest possible’ advantage, and 
herein lies the proof of man’s stamina. 

It has been my general observation that where motive 
power and other rolling stock is maintained in a high 
state of efficiency that the operating efficiency is also 
high. Wherever we find the conditions of locomotives 
good and in proper compliance with the Locomotive In- 
spection Law and rules, dividends are usually being 
earned, shippers and travelers are better satisfied with 
the service rendered, and a better feeling prevails among 
railroad officers and employees. 

Teamwork is a wonderful thing and the leader who 
has the personality to establish an esprit de corps in his 
organization will go far in bringing about the most desired 
results. When men work in unison for a common cause 
and with a common understanding, their efforts are 
almost irresistible. The trend of the times is toward 
a higher standard of maintenance and utilization of 
equipment. The railroads are now confronted with 
costs undreamed of 25 years ago; therefore, strict atten- 
tion to every detail is necessary. 


Remarkable Results in Fuel Savings 


The results of the campaign which is being so gen- 
nerally waged toward more effective utilization of rail- 
road facilities is indicated in the Progress report of the 
Jont Committee of the Mechanical Division, V, A. R. A. 
on “Utilization of Locomotives,” from which is quoted: 

“During the year 1925, an average of 158.9 Ib. of fuel 
was required to haul 1,000 tons of freight and equip- 
ment, excluding locomotive and tender, a distance of 
one mile as against an average of 169.9 lb. for the year 
1924. In passenger service an average of 16.10 Ib. of fuel 
was required to haul a passenger train car a distance of 
one mile as against 16.96 lb. for the year 1924. Had the 
1924 unit consumption figures obtained during 1925, 
Class I railways would have required an additional 
5,596,000 tons of coal in freight service, and an addi- 
tional 1,606,000 tons in passenger service to handle the 
volume of business offered, making an enormous total of 
7,202,000 tons of coal saved in road train service; this 
heing exclusive of saving effected in yard service, sta- 
tion service, etc.” 





“Abstract of paper presented at the July 15, 1926, meeting of the 
Southern and Southwestern Railway Club, Atlanta, Ga. 
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It is not my opinion that this saving was entirely 
brought about by long runs now being generally estab- 
lished, nor by the effort of fuel organization, nor by the 
better utilization of motive power, but was largely 
brought about by the mechanical organization in main- 
taining the motive power to a higher degree of efficiency 
than I have ever before known. The. compliance with 
the Locomotive Inspection Law and rules during this 
period has been generally better throughout the United 
States than I have ever before known during my more 
than 15 years of experience with the Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection. 


Conservation of Life and Property 


My position during the past 15 years has given me a 
broad prospective—my view is that of the country as a 
whole. Some railroad officers have regarded the pas- 
sage of laws toward safety as a reflection upon their sin- 
cerity and efforts to prevent accidents, and upon their 
ability in that direction, and as an unnecessary restriction 
upon their freedom of action. This view may seem to 
be right and yet time has shown that they are entirely 
wrong. No one questions the fact that railroad men as 
a class are actuated by a keen desire to conserve human 
life and property, but the pressure from sources which 
need not here be enumerated has been and often is so 
great that they cannot do what they know should be 
done. 

The railroad organization is comparable to a steam 
driven high speed machine worked to its capacity with 
the pressure ever increasing. Safety laws may be likened 
to safety valves designed for the purpose of regulating 
that pressure and to keep it from wrecking the machine. 
The necessity for such laws is made apparent from a re- 
view of the statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. For example, if we consider the number of 
accidents which occurred during the three fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1923, 1924, and 1925, which were caused 
by the failure of some part or appurtenance of the loco- 
motive and tender, it will be seen that the number of 
accidents reported during the year 1923 was 1,348, 
which resulted in the death of 72 persons and the injury 
of 1,560 others. In 1924, there were 1,005 accidents 
resulting in the death of 66 persons and the injury of 
1,157 others. While during the year 1925, there were 
690 accidents resulting in the death of 20 persons and 
the injury of 765 others, or a reduction in the number of 
fatal accidents in three years of 72 per cent, and the 
number of personal injuries of 51 per cent. 

A further analysis of the statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows that during the period of 
five years ending December 31, 1925, there were 9,118 
passengers and employees killed. While this figure is 
staggering, the improvement shown by comparison for 
the five-year period ending July 30, 1915, is a strong 
endorsement for safety first. The number of similar 
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fatalities during the earlier period mentioned was 17,726. 
These data do not include accidents to trespassers on the 
right-of-way nor at grade crossings. Comparison of 
these data shows a reduction of fatal accidents of 48.5 
per cent when comparing the two periods. It is apparent 
that hazards incident to railroad operation are gradually 
being reduced notwithstanding the ever increasing vol- 
ume of traffic being moved. However, we must not be 
premature in congratulating ourselves on this work. The 
surface is barely scratched and much remains to be done 
ere the goal is in sight. 

The question of safety of locomotive operation is one 
that is frequently confronting me. It is my first and 
greatest duty to conserve human life and limb to the 
greatest possible extent. It is equally your duty. We 
may with great enthusiasm improve the efficiency of 
operation, bring about a lower operating, construction, 
and maintenance cost, but if we have failed to properly 
protect the lives and limbs, and to some extent the des- 
tinies of those associated with us in our life work, we 
have failed miserably in the accomplishment of our mis- 
sion—that of doing good. If we can do something 
that will save the life or limb of a single person, we 
have accomplished something that cannot be evaluated. 
Many things have been done to make the locomotive 
more efficient and safer, but much yet remains to be 
done. When some great disaster occurs, we are stirred 
into action, but should our efforts be less because the 
prevailing situation appears fairly satisfactory? The 
answer is, we must constantly strive for bigger and bet- 
ter accomplishments. It is by evolution that mankind 
has progressed and we must grow as the world grows, 
seeking each day to do something of greater value. We 
cannot stand still. Human nature is so constituted that 
we must move forward to greater achievements, other- 
wise we grow stale, inactive, and finally come to ruin. 
Every day in our lives we observe some condition which, 
if not remedied, will sooner or later bring sad results. 

If all the deaths and injuries caused by locomotive 
failures during any single year were the result of a single 
accident, it would be termed a calamity and would be 
featured on the front pages of newspapers all over the 
country ; but when they occur one by one they are too 
often given little thought and consideration—too often 
considered the result of a natural cause or turn of events 
incident to the hazard of railroad life. The untimely 
loss of life or limb of a single person is just as serious 
to him, his family, and friends, as though there had been 
thousands of others killed or injured at the same time. 

I have found that accidents of a particular nature 
occur at some places which seldom if ever occur at 
others. They are too scattered to come under the ob- 
servation of the average individual stationed in any one 
locality, therefore, the necessity for being ever alert in 
remedying improper and unsafe practices. 

It is well established that locomotive and train opera- 
tions are hazardous occupations even under the most 
favorable circumstances. Practically all accidents are 
chargeable to the twin evils of ignorance or carelessness 
which can be avoided by means known to those who are 
well informed, barring, of course, the weakness of human 
nature which is possessed by all to a greater or less de- 
gree, to a greater degree by some than by others. 

The present day leader is chosen because of his knowl- 
edge and his ability to lead men, therefore, is particularly 
adapted to promote the cause of safety and the welfare 
to a greater or lesser extent of those with whom he is 
associated. If a man is ignorant of dangers which beset 
his pathway, it becomes our duty to advise him of such 
dangers and to teach him by precept and example. The 


habitual careless, indifferent, and reckless man has no 
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place in any profession where the utmost care is neces- 
sary at all times. 

Frequently when accidents occur they may be traced 
back to a very minor detail, as minor as the omission 
of lock nut or cotter key. A recent experience amply 
demonstrates the necessity for looking after and guard- 
ing against things that are most frequently termed minor 
and unessential. There occurred a rear-end collision 
between two passenger trains resulting in the death of 
11 passengers and four employees and serious injury 
of 82 passengers and four employees caused primarily 
by an air hose on the rear end of the tender on the lead- 
ing passenger train bursting—defective—which caused 
the brakes to be applied in emergency. It is true that 
the report indicates that the rear end of the train was 
not properly protected in accordance with the railroad 
company’s flagging rules and because the engineer of 
the following train failed to observe the block signal ; 
nevertheless this accident with its terrible result may be 
traced back to the burst air hose. 

You may remember the childhood rhyme beginning, 
“For the want of a nail the shoe was lost,” and tracing 
the loss of the shoe to the loss of the horse, then to the 
loss of the man, and finally to the loss of a kingdom. 
It is thus in daily life—the omission of an insignificant 
duty in the beginning may have a far-reaching and dis- 
astrous effect. 

I am a strong believer in the value of personal contact 
and friendly relations. If we are to obtain the best re- 
sults and not waste our energy through friction which 
accomplishes nothing, we must have teamwork—genuine 
co-operation. In dealing with others, we should give 
that which we might expect to receive if we were in the 
other man’s place. it has been my constant endeavor 
to encourage friendly relations between my staff and 
those with whom they come in contact in the perform- 
ance of their daily duties to the end that we may arrive 
at a mutual understanding of the many perplexing ques- 
tions which constantly arise. 

The purpose of the locomotive inspection law can be 
perhaps no more clearly explained than as expressed in 
its title, “To promote the safety of employees and travel- 
ers upon railroads by compelling common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives 
with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances there- 
to,” which, as you know, has been extended to cover the 
entire locomotive and tender. 

Before concluding, there is one thought to which I 
would like to invite your most earnest attention, and that 
is, the direct relation between the maintenance of motive 
power and the number of accidents which occur. Loco- 
motive failures increase raapidly when appropriations 
are reduced which necessitate the curtailment of forces 
and material beyond that necessary to properly main- 
tain the equipment. Correspondingly when appropria- 
tions made for the mechanical organizations are raised 
to a sum ample for maintenance, the failures on the train 
sheet begin to fade away like snow in the springtime, and 
the dispatcher decides that this old world isn’t such a 
bad place after all. 

In its motive power a railroad has certain. potential 
wealth in the form of unused mileage. If any railroad 
continues to draw on its capital without making restitu- 
tion in the form of repair work, some day there will 
come a reckoning and the penalty will be measured in 
terms of accident and failure reports. My position does 
not permit me, and I have no desire to interfere in the 
policies of any railroad management, but would like to 
suggest that money well spent on motive power is in- 
surance which provides against failure in times of stress 
and is not, as is thought by many men, money wasted. 












at Kent, Ohio—System 
officers present 


r— HE Erie stores department recently held an 
annual meeting at Kent, Ohio, which was pro- 
ductive of many interesting facts about this 

road’s supply department, the progress made in the 
direction of efficiency and the recognition given the 
work. Notable among these was the steady reduction 
which has taken place in the supplies carried in stock 
on this road from approximately $12,000,000 in 1921 to 
approximately $7,000,000 at the close of 1925; also the 
attendance at the meeting from other departments of the 
chief system mechanical engineer, the regional vice- 
president, the regional engineer, the superintendent of 
production and apprentices, the division superintendent, 
division engineer, chief chemist and shop supernten- 
dent. But the most interesting feature of the meeting 
was the awarding of prizes for the best supply depart- 
ment on the road for the year. 


Bronze Tablets Given 


As described in the August issue of the Erie Em- 
ployees’ Magazine a committee was appointed four years 
ago to make an annual inspection of storehouses and 
stores department operation and to award prizes to the 
most proficient. The purpose of such prizes is: (a), 
to increase competition between storehouses in caring 
for, conserving and accounting for company funds, both 
materials and labor; (b) to develop initiative in finding 
ways and means of utilizing existing facilities to the 
fullest extent in accordance with the best and most eco- 
nomical practices, and (c) to recognize those employees 
who have accomplished the best results and to indicate 
the management’s appreciation of their efforts. 

The prizes’ consist of: (a) a first and second prize 
for the best and second best division storekeeper’s terri- 
tories, the prizes to be apportioned annually to the divi- 
sion storekeepers and their staffs, and (b) a first and 
second prize for the first and second best individual 
storehouse, considering only physical conditions, this 
prize to go to the division storekeeper and storekeeper 
or foreman or other employee having the direct super- 
vision and responsibility. This award is made in order 
to recognize the individual storehouse where the best 
results have been obtained, regardless of the showing 
for the entire division. 

Suitable engraved tablets of bronze are placed on first 
prize division and in the first prize storehouse each year. 

The first prize for 1925 was awarded to the Kent car 
shop, Kent, O., and the annual meeting of the stores 
department was therefore held at that point. All the 
officers of other departments present addressed the meet- 






Erie Gives Prizes to Best Store 
Departments 


Efficiency awards feature annual meeting 
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ing and placed particular stress on the high standard of 
e.nciency attained through the splendid sp:rit of co-op- 
eration, good will and teamwork in all departments. \V. 
A. Baldwin, system vice-president of the Erie, sent a 
letter regarding balances, costs and increased reclama- 
tion of material. 


Many Subjects Discussed 

Papers covering 22 different subjects were presented 
and discussed, among which were the following: 

(a) What results have been obtained from assembling 
of material ? 

(b) What can and should be done to clear the ac- 
counts of obsolete, surplus and slow-moving material ? 

(c) Reduction in balances, costs, scrap and reclama- 
tion of material and its value to the railroad. 

(d) Proper taking and handling of test and annual 
inventories. 

(e) Advantages and disadvantages of sectional store- 
keeping. 

(f) What has been and still can be accomplished by 
the standardization committee ? 

(g) What should be done to improve delivery of ma- 
terial for maintenance of way department ? 

(h) Advantages and disadvantages of 60-day supply 
train schedule as compared to the previous 30-day sched- 
ule. 

The keynote of papers and discussions was that the 
stores department is one of service and that it has to 
rely upon the enthusiastic co-operation of the using de- 
partments. all of whose representatives should have an 
intimate acquaintance with supply department opera- 
tions. The importance of frequent conferences between 
local storekeepers and their staffs, as well as a full at- 
tendance at staff meetings of other departments, and of 
having users make complaints, suggestions and recom- 
mendations as to the economic results of material fur- 
nished was insisted upon. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that the railroad must haul a ton of freight 100: 
miles to earn one dollar gross revenue with which to 
pay the 30 cents of every revenue dollar absorbed in ma- 
terial and supply expenditure. 


Stocks Reduced Five Million Dollars 


The Erie system comprises 2,688 miles of trackage, 
handles in a year more than thirty million passengers, 
hauls more than forty-four million tons of freight, and 
has an equipment of about 1,500 locomotives, 55,000 
freight cars and 1,400 passenger cars. It traverses six 
states through territory comprising almost 40 per cent 
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of the nation’s population and probably 50 per cent of 
the national wealth. It is not only a through carrier be- 
tween Chicago and New York but originates large ton- 
nage. 

lhe total annual charges for material and supplies on 
the Erie, including fuel coal, are about $34,000,000. 
Among the expenditures making up this sum are: Coal, 
$9,500,000: cross and switch ties, $2,500,000; rail, $1,- 
500,000; lumber, $1,200,000; wheels, $1,200,000 ; frogs, 
switches and guard rails, $700,000; castings, $500,000; 
journal bearings, $450,000; stationery, $450,000; weld- 
ing and cutting, $400,000; iron and steel, $350,000; oils 
(excluding fuel), $350,000; ballast, $325,000, and tie 
plates, $275,000. 

Exclusive of rail, ties and fuel coal the material and 
supply balance for certain years, and as of April 30, was 
1921, $11,849,313; 1922, $7,914,889; 1923, 
$8,669,204; 1924, $8,560,569; 1925, $7,773,776, and 
Dec. 31, 1925, $7,000,000. 

The reductions were made possible (1) by the instal- 
lation of stock books, with a master stock book in the 
central office, against which all requisitions are checked, 
this making possible the transfer of material from one 
point to another as needed and thus avoiding the pur- 
chase of material available elsewhere on the line; (2) 
by putting into effect standard practices insuring uni- 
formity; (3) by improving physical conditions with unit 
piling and unit count of material, resulting in quick 
monthly inventories; (4) by assembling slow-moving 
material at strategic points where it could be secured 
quickly ; (5) by watching obsolete material, the retire- 
ment of old equipment, the standardization of material 
and the study of standards. 


as follows: 


Progress in Standardization 


\lthough standardization is still in its infancy, the 
Kent meeting brought out that substantial progress has 
been made, considering the research work needed. The 
concentration of material at store points, particularly 
maintenance of way material, is a determining factor in 
the reduction of line stocks, At the Kent meeting all 
present realized the importance of specifying delivery 
dates on requisitions to conform closely to the date on 
which the material will be required. 

Annual inventory adjustments from year to year 
worked out well. The adjustment for 1925 was 
approximately $2,000 and will not be exceeded in the 
current year. 

For April, 1922, the average cost of handling $1,000 
worth of material was $26.50; for April, 1926, it was 
$23.79. 

In discussing scrap and reclamation of material it was 
indicated that if the scrap for 1925 had been sorted on 
the basis of that sold in 1922 the net revenue from scrap 
sales would have been $52,000 less. The average haul 
per gross ton was reduced from 215 miles in 1922 to 
163 miles in 1925. The cost of sorting has been cut to 
make a payroll saving of about $20,000. 


Reclamation Saves Million Dollars 


bv using reclaimed material in 1925 a saving of $1,- 
Q00,0C0 resulted. The material reclaimed includes 
brake-beams, track spikes, bolts, draft gears, etc. 

lormerly the supply train was operated every 30 days. 
Now it is operated every 60 days, and the 60-day method 
effects a saving of approximately $30,000 per annum. 
\ committee is investigating a proposal to add a crane 
to the supply train equipment to pick up scrap. This 
will insure a clean-up of the entire railroad every 60 
days and the scrap can be turned into cash more quickly. 
Sectional storekeeping was declared in one paper to 
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be desirable in reducing balances and costs of operation 
at large terminals and in bringing about co-ordination 
with the using departments. 

The general lumber and tie inspector, in a paper, said 
his force inspects annually 40,000,000 ft. of lumber and 


more than a million ties. Improvements have been made 
in the standardization of lumber and a reduction in the 
cost of inspections. 

A paper on maintenance of way material referred to 
a recent change in the location of line checkers, who have 
been transferred to the division engineer’s office, though 
still under the jurisdiction of the stores department. The 
change will tend to the further reduction in line stock. 

Combination buildings are being put up for the stor- 
age of materials for track foremen, signal maintainers, 
car repairers and others. Outside uniform bins and 
platforms for the care of heavy track material and scrap 
are under investigation. 

Those at the Kent meeting thought that in all car 
movements Erie equipment should be used, where pos- 
sible, to save the per diem charges. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loadings in the week ended 

August 14 amounted to 1,109,557 cars, the high- 

est figure recorded for any week this year, and 
an increase of 45,081 cars over the corresponding week 
of last year, and of 156,149 cars as compared with 1924. 
As compared with the preceding week this year, when 
loadings totaled 1.083,199, the leadings of all commodi- 
ties were heavier, with the exception of grain, coke, and 
1. c. 1. merchandise. As compared with the corresponding 
week a year ago, loadings of all commodities were larger, 
live stock excepted, and as compared with the 1924 week 
grain was the only commodity of which loadings were 
lighter. It was the twelfth consecutive week this year 
that car loadings have exceeded the million mark. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association follows: 





Revenue Freicgut Car Loapine 
Week ENpep Saturpay, AvuGust 14, 1926 

Districts: 1926 1925 1924 
rE er rg ee ree ne 259,030 248,738 217,685 
Allegheny 6 acektoeoseeuaweanes 222,564 212,145 187,055 
DE jaWwinaweNd nee enewans 61,617 57,656 43,970 
Zn ots ce ehenahabenes 150,793 148,692 135,320 
DE, ccvsccseedededenes 173,788 165,788 144,101 
Ses Wee OOO encusacedacecne 161,224 151,718 157,625 
NN QO earrrer 80,541 79,739 67,652 
Total Western Districts ........ 415,553 397,245 369,378 
ee ee SD. a. 60.5 4000050060 1,109,557 1,064,476 953,408 

Commodities: 
Grain and Grain Products ...... 58,397 54,593 60.120 
St Cn, atintecnerabetaseews 30,540 30,854 30,365 
Sl” Cuawnadedheued oveniewenns 193,184 191,479 145,263 
Dl. ctcdebtien dadeaeeiaetbune’s 11,548 9,742 6,914 
Dr PEER écccctécucheumaaw 71,825 70,894 69,553 
Te  cisnvteshedsceseedeasn aces 79,370 64,750 50,178 
Se Ss Sree 262,894 258,992 241,938 
EE nS ae 401,799 383,172 349,077 
ST Ee dnc eee deedehedeoes 1,109,557 1,064,476 953,408 
ag he rr oe 1,083,199 1,052,518 941,407 
Da! utvvudssbiebawenweneke 1,102,590 1,045,626 945,613 
1 Ty ERS reer ae: 1,085,450 1,033,519 926,309 
Dr Ge ‘awWwseniwarneieheweond 1,083,626 1,012,854 930,713 

Cumulative total, 33 weeks .. 32,474,487 31,390,575 29,530,489 


Tue Car Service Bureau of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, which is located in Chicago, appears in due form in the 
telephone directory of the city; and in addition to this the rail- 
road company has in the directory an advertisement, calling atten- 
tion to the existence of the bureau and informing shippers and 
others that it is prepared to give attention to the tracing of car 
load shipments and, in general, to questions relating to the dis- 
position of freight. 
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Automatic Drifting Throttle 
and Relief Valve 


N automatic drifting throttle and relief valve has 
been designed and patented by W. \W. Boulineau, 
master mechanic on the Central of Georgia at 

Cedartown, Ga., and is being sold by the Walraven Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. It has been thoroughly tested on 
Central of Georgia locomotives which tests results are 
said to have shown a saving in fuel consumption, in- 
creased mileage of cylinder packing rings, a reduction in 
carbon formation in the cylinders and valve chambers 
and a reduction in the cost of cylinder and valve lubri- 
cation. 

The drifting valve consists of two large chambers, one 
at each end of the valve, joined together by a long cham- 
ber of smaller diameter. The top chamber, which con- 
tains the floating operation piston, has an outlet to which 
is connected a 3-in. pipe leading to a three-way valve in 
the cab. The bottom chamber, which contains the large 

















The Valve is Located on the Right Side of the Boiler Near 
the Front End 


differential attached piston, has an outlet for a 34-in. pipe 
which leads to the steam pipe. The middle chamber con- 
tains three openings. The one admits steam from the 
steam dome, the other steam from the cylinders and the 
third is the connection to the atmosphere or exhaust. 
This cylinder contains three pistons mounted on a com- 
mon piston rod, at the lower end of which is attached the 
differential piston, at the upper end the smaller differen- 
tial piston and in the middle two piston valves. 

When the two piston valves are over the opening lead- 
ing to the cylinders, the differential pistons are balanced 
by steam entering from the steam dome underneath the 
small piston and by steam entering from the steam pipe 
underneath the large piston. The device is then in the 
running position. 

When the main throttle is closed a partial vacuum is 
formed in the lower chamber by means of the %-in. pipe 

nnection from the locomotive valve chamber. Atmos- 
pheric pressure then acts against the opposite side of the 
large differential piston, thus moving it from its running 


position. In this position steam is admitted to the cylin- 
ders from the dome. The valve is now in the drifting 
sition. 


The valves are moved to the relief position by the 
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steam in the operating valve chamber being exhausted to 
the atmosphere through the 34-in. pipe leading out of 
the top of the chamber and the three-way valve in the 
cab operated by the engineman together with the steam 
trom the valve chambers acting against the large differ- 
ential piston. The steam from the cylinders will then 
pass to the atmosphere through the pipe leading from the 
cylinder out through the pipe leading to the exhaust. 
The valve will remain in this position until steam is again 
admitted to the chamber containing the floating piston 
by the operation of the three-way valve. 


Second Illinois Central 
Train-Control Approval 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on August 

16 approved the second installation of automatic 

train control apparatus on the Illinois Central— 
the one which was described in the Railway Age of 
August 14, page 287. As noted in that description, the 
Illinois Central has completed both of the installations 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, one in 
Illinois and one in Iowa. Both are the Union continu- 
ous induction type, with forestalling feature. The ap- 
proval of the first installation was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 21, page 33. The present order 
of the commission is similar to the previous one and 
requires but brief notice. The Iowa installation lies be- 
tween West Waterloo and Fort Dodge, 97.6 miles, single 
track; number of locomotives equipped, 37. The cost, 
as reported by the railroad to the commission amounted 
to $374,324.03, stated as follows: 


(1) Roapway 
Total cost of roadway equipment of train control 
installation, less power lines and power apparatus, 
if any, and less signals or cost of change in existing 
CE mUNNNS FOOD. GN Ricnc tes os tscsccdvanye 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, if any, 
less salvage 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with 
train control; less salvage. (This includes installa- 
tion of head block signals at passing tracks and route 
locking at seven interlocking plants).............+. 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made 
necessary by train control; less salvage............. 
Tctal all other roadway equipment costs, if any.... 


$207,107.00 
43,274.00 


25,725.00 


5,149.00 


Total cost of roadway installation.............+e5.+5 $281,255.00 


*(2) Locomotive EQuIPMENT 
Number of locomotives equipped.............+ee005 38 
Cost per locomotive equipped.............eeeeeeees $2,449.18 
Total cost locomotive equipment 93,069.03 


*Labor, material and device costs are included in each item. 


There are no visual roadside signals except at the 21 


stations. There are interlocked grade crossings at 
Location Crossing Type of Signals 

West Waterloo...... W. C. F. & N........ Mech. U. Q. 

Cedar Falis......... C. Ee BB Piasccccces mae 7. FY. UD. @. 

SR ao cavtacakes S) & ~SepeE Mech. L. Q. 

lowa Falls ......... C. RB. T. & Pine cccsecs G. S. model 3, L. Q. 

Webster City....... GC. @ Hy Woe scocnsees Mech. L. Q. 

GO is ccc xisvesse C: Sh, Wand dcuvases.ce Mech. L. Q. 

j Ft. D. D. M. & S..... Mech. L. Q. 


Gypsum 


The regular sources of power supply are at West 
Waterloo, Parkersburg, lowa Falls, Webster City and 
Fort Dodge. Emergency supplies are available at New 
Hartford, Austinville, Williams and Duncombe. 

The approval of the commission, as in the earlier 
order, is without qualification. The supplementary re- 
quirements are as follows: Numbers 1, 2 and 3, sub- 


stantially the same as in the former order. The fourth 
and last requirement refers to unnecessary red cab-signal 
indications occurring on May 18 and May 26, which 
were attributed to low a.c. track energy, due to leakage 
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between the rails in wet weather, a condition which 
“must be promptly overcome.” 

As in the former case Commissioner McManamy took 
no part in the consideration of the case. 


High Pressure Grease 
Gun for Rod Bearings 


HE device shown in the illustration and known 

as the Spee-d high pressure grease gun has 

been used successfully for lubricating connect- 

ing rod bearings on the locomotives of a southern rail- 

road for nearly four years, This grease gun, a half- 

section of which is shown in the drawing, is being 

marketed by the Reliance Machine & Stamping Works, 

Incorporated, 900 Tchoupitoulas street, New Orleans, 
La. 

It consists essentially of a tool steel base which fits 
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Lubricating a Side Rod Bearing with the Spee-d High 
Pressure Grease Gun 


over the Spee-d rod cup filler neck, a piston for forcing 
grease into the bearing and a handle for operating the 
piston. Screwed into the top of the base is the piston 
casing, in the side of which is a large hole through 
which the grease stick is inserted. A short handle is 
secured to the top flange of the piston casing, as shown 
in the drawing, for the convenience of the operator when 
applying or removing the grease gun from the rod 
cup filler neck, The piston is pivoted to the operating 
handle which in turn is fulcrumed to a collar. The 
collar fits around the bottom of the piston casing and 
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can be turned freely in either direction with the piston 
operating handle. This permits flexibility in operation, 
especially if the grease gun must be operated between 
a side rod and driving wheel, where the clearances are 
close. 

The gun is held in place on the rod cup filler neck 
by a bayonet lock pin. In fitting up a locomotive for 
the use of this device, Spee-d rod cup filler necks are 
installed on all bearings in place of the ordinary grease 
plugs. In so doing, a short piece of pipe cut to the 
required length is inserted in the grease cup and the rod 
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Sectional Drawing of the Spee-d Grease Gun Applied to the 
Rod Cup Filler Neck 


cup filler neck is then screwed down tight against the 
top of the pipe and riveted or welded in place to prevent 
any movement. 

A bearing is lubricated by inserting a formed stick 
of pin grease through the hole in the side of the piston 
casing, the end of the piston being raised above the hole. 
The piston is then brought down and the pin grease 
inside the hole is cut off and forced down to the bottom 
of the piston casing, this operation being repeated until 
the piston casing is filled up to the hole. The operator 
then forces the grease into the bearing by an extension 
lever which fits on the piston operating handle. The 
grease is prevented from escaping by the ball check in 
the rod cup filler neck which is shown in one of the 
above illustrations. 

The use of Spee-d rod cup filler necks in conjunction 
with the Spee-d high-pressure grease gun, enables the 
applying of a pressure of 4,500 Ib. per sq. in., if neces- 
sary, to force grease having a hard consistency to parts 
of the bearing requiring lubrication that cannot be lubri- 
cated properly and efficiently by ordinary methods, It 
is claimed that the time for filling rod cups can be 
reduced from 32 minutes to 5 minutes per locomotive 
with the use of this particular type of high pressure rod 
bearing grease gun. 
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HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
its quarterly summary of accident investigations 


(No. 27)*,for the three months ending with 
March, 1926. This bulletin covers 10 collisions and 
eight derailments, as follows: 
rRain ACCIDENTS INVESTIGATED—JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND Marcu, 1926. 
1238. Delaware, Lacka. & W...... Binghamton, N. Y........ Jan. 3 C 
1239. Chicago, R. l. & Pac....... Weewtsem, AFM... cccsvcces ism. § € 
1241 New York Central.........Schenectady, N. Y........ Jan. 6 C 
1241. Florida East Coast......... Fromtemec, - Fia........... Jan. 10 C 
1242. Missouri Pacific........... rs ee. . nica cee ee Jan. 14 D 
1243. Delaware & Hudson........ Ere Jan. 14 C 
S266. Tee CORRE. cccccnsscccel BEONEEM, BG ccccecs ...Ja8. 29 D 
1245. Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P... Burnside, Ky............ Feb. 6 D 
1246. Baltimore & Ohio...... SS eae Feb. 8 C 
eer. Be tancunucenennuacwnken a Feb. 14 C 
oT eee eS eee Mountain _ a. ee Feb. 16 D 
1249. New York Central......... Castorland, N. ..Feb. 18 C 
250. Temets COMBI. ccc ccccsces CN Mivisisccvesen oo & 
1251. Pennsylvania ven Re Siinetsinesn cs 2 oe 
S2E2. POTN  incsdc cccesns PEO, . Tiivcesevce .Mar. 13 D 
1253. Chesapeake & Ohio........ WUE, _ Facccccccces Mar. 22 C 
1254. New York, Chicago & St. L. Hamburg, N. Y.........Mar. 22 D 
S255. DO ncn ceecaeusanees Cink seenddhe caw Mar. 29 D 


Abstracts of Reports 

Delaware, Lackawanna & UW’estern, Binghamton, 
N. Y., January 3, 9:42 p. m.—Eastbound freight train 
Extra 2123, moving very slowly on Yard track 3, over- 
ran the fouling point where Track 3 converged with 
Track 2 and collided with another freight moving in the 
same direction on Track 2, also at low speed. The latter 
train was damaged so little that the trainmen did not 
notice that they had been hit, but the locomotive of tie col- 
liding train was overturned and a brakeman was killed. 
The engineman of Extra 2123 simply misjudged the dis- 
tance; his only explanation being that his headlight had 
failed a short distance back. He had on the front of his 
engine only a common lantern. The switch light at the 
switch where the collision occurred was on the left side 
and not visible to the engineman of 2123; if there had 
been a marker on the engineman’s side to indicate the 
location of the fouling point, “it is possible,’ says the 
report, “that the engineman may have seen the situation 
in season to bring his train to a stop.” 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Wheatley, Ark., Janu- 
ary 5, 1:25 a. m—A westbound freight train of the 
Cotton Belt road ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight of the Rock Island, wrecking the caboose and 
causing the death of an employee (not a trainman) in- 
side of it; and two employees were injured. There was 
a dense fog. at the time of this collision. The conductor 
and the flagman of the leading train are held at fault 
for not affording proper flag protection, and the engine- 
man and conductor of the other train for disobeying a 
clearance card, received at Goodwin, directing them not 
to leave that station before 1:22 a. m. The conductor 
of the Cotton Belt train is held at fault for not applying 
the air brakes when he saw that his engineman was pro- 
ceeding from Goodwin on the time of a passenger train. 

New York Central, Schenectady, N. Y., January 6, 

7:14 p. m.—Eastbound freight train RV-2, consisting 
of a locomotive and a caboose having been ordered to 
proceed some distance through the yard to push up hill 

preceding train, YV-2, was run (over a curve of 3 
degrees, 40 minutes), not under control, and collided 
with the train ahead. The caboose was wrecked and one 
brakeman killed. This collision occurred within yard 


* Bulletin 25 
August 14, 1926. 





was reported in Ramtway Ace July 10, 1926; No. 26, 


Accident Investigations, January, 
February, March 
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limits and was due to disregard of the rule to proceed 
only when the way was known to be clear. The line 
curved to the left and the fireman, looking over the tops 
of freight cars and reading a signal which stood beyond 
the standing train, called to the engineman “green,” in- 
dicating all-clear ; but, being within yard limits he should 
also have continued to maintain a lookout on his side of 
the engine; so that he as well as the engineman, is held 
at fault. 

Florida East Coast, Frontenac, Fla., January 10.— 
Rear collision of northbound passenger trains, willing 
three trainmen and injuring 22 passengers and six em- 
ployees. The flagman of the leading train had placed 
a fusee an insufficient distance to the rear, and the op- 
erator at City Point had neglected to maintain a ten 
minute interval between the trains. This collision was 
reported in the Rai’way Age of April 10, page 1023. 

Missouri Pacific, Blake, Kan., January 14.—FEast- 
bound passenger train No. 116 derailed at a loose switch 
because of a broken casting in the switch stand; engine- 
man and fireman killed, five persons injured. This de- 
vailment was reported in the Railway Age of June 26, 
page 1987. 

Delaware & Hudson, Hudson, Pa., January 14, 8:31 
p. m.—Freight cars being pushed by a switching engine 
ran into the side of a freight train moving through a 
cross-over and one car was thrown against a signal 
tower, demolishing it. A gateman at a street crossing 
was killed and three other persons were injured. The 
fireman in charge of the locomotive pushing the cars 
had moved in response to a back up signal given by a 
brakeman of the freight train, intended for the freight 
and not for the switching engine. The brakeman on the 
leading car of the string of cars which was being 
switched is held at fault for not having stationed him- 
self where he could have prevented this unauthorized 
movement. The movement of the cars was made con- 
trary to the indication of the bottom arm of an inter- 
locking signal; but because of this arm not being visible 
from locomotives moving as in this case, it has been the 
practice to make switching movements here wholly by 
hand motions; and the inspector recommends that the 
semaphore signal be changed so as to be more readily 
seen by the men whose movements it should govern. 

Maine Central, Marion, Me., January 29, 3:34 p. m. 
—A westbound passenger train, moving at about 25 
miles an hour, was derailed, on a curve of six degrees, 
where the grade is descending at about 1% per cent. 
The locomotive and the first two cars did not run off 
the rails but the fourth and last car, a coach, was over- 
turned and, with the car next ahead of it, was wrecked. 
Three passengers were killed and 14 passengers and two 
employees were injured. The cause of the derailment 
could not be determined. A relief train coming up be- 
hind the wreck, after dark, was, through error, run too 
close and was derailed; and this disturbance of the rails 
and ties prevented a successful examination of the track 
or roadway for the discovery of the cause of the first 
derailment. The report fills 12 pages, but no evidence 
is found of any fault in the locomotive; or of any in 
the cars except that some of the wheels under the de- 
railed coach had been considerably worn. Shims put 
into the track where frost had made the surface uneven, 
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had lately been changed, some of them being 2 in. thick, 
but there was no evidence that the track was not fit for 
the speed at which the train was running. 

Southern, Burnside, Ky., February 6.—A northbound 
extra freight was derailed by a spike or spikes placed 
on the outer rail at a curve of six degrees; locomotive 
overturned and eight cars wrecked. The fireman was 
killed and two employees were injured. The front truck 
of the engine ran about 3400 ft. on the ties (and this 
without the knowledge of the engineman) before the 
fnal derailment occurred, at a switch. The train was 
running at about 35 miles an hour, (faster than the 
rate of speed allowed) and the inspector believes that 
the consequences would have been less disastrous if the 
speed rule had been obeyed. 

Baltimore & Ohio, Harvey, Del., February 8, 12:25 
a. m.—Baltimore & Ohio locomotive 4602, moving back- 
ward, ran into the rear of a preceding freight, Reading 
Company extra 1642, wrecking the caboose of the lead- 
ing train and killing the conductor and the flagman 
who were therein. The wreck caught fire and the ca- 
boose was burnt up, together with other parts of the 
wreck. The fault is laid at the door of the engineman 
of 4602, who had passed automatic signals set against 
him, and the conductor and flagman of the freight who 
had not properly protected their train, which was run- 
ning at about eight miles an hour. The engineman of 
4602 knew that he had past an automatic signal set 
against him and said that he also fully expected to en- 
counter a train stalled on the up grade; but said that the 
glare from the headlight of an eastbound train impaired 
his vision. The inspector believes, however, that if both 
engineman and fireman had been keeping a proper look- 
out, the collision would not have occurred. 

Erie, Stony Point, Pa., February 14, 5:30 a. m—An 
eastbound freight, standing on a sidetrack, was run 
into at the rear by a following freight, No. 72, moving 
at about five miles an hour; and the caboose of the 
standing train was wrecked and destroyed by fire. The 
conductor, one brakeman and the flagman who were 
in this caboose were killed. A dense fog prevailed and, 
according to the report, it was possible to see only about 
the leneth of one car. Being on a sidetrack, the engine- 
man of No. 72 was subject to the rule requiring that he 
keep his speed under control, but the report does not 
lay any of the blame on this engineman; it is all laid 
upon the men in charge of the standing train who, in 
view of the existing weather conditions, did not take 
proper precautions for the safety of their train. The 
dispatcher, acting through the station operator, tried 
to have a brakeman of the standing train go back to 
the rear and give notice to No. 72 that it would have 
to enter another track, farther to the left; but, accord- 
ing to the operator’s testimony, the brakeman refused 
to comply with this request or instruction. The engine- 
man of the standing train was in the station office, 
when the brakeman refused or neglected to comply with 
dispatcher’s request, and he is held also at fault, he 
having, in the absence of the conductor, authority to 
see that the brakeman obeyed the dispatcher. The in- 
vestigation threw no light on why the three men in the 
caboose failed to hear the approach of No. 72 in time to 
get out of the caboose. Some one of them must have been 
awake when they arrived at Stony Point, a few minutes 
before, as the following train found the main track 
switch (immediately behind this train) set straight. 

Lehigh Valley, Mountain Top, Pa., February 16, 
6:02 a. m.—Westbound express train No. 19, consisting 
of 13 baggage and express cars, one combination bag- 
gage car and coach and locomotive 2025 was derailed 
on a steep descending grade while running over a curve 
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of eight degrees at high speed, making a very bad 
wreck. The engineman was killed and five express 
messengers and one employee were injured. The in- 
spector concludes that this derailment was due to ex- 
cessive speed, for which the engineman is declared re- 
sponsible. When the government inspectors reache 
the scene they were furnished with statements which 
had been made by members of the crew. These state- 
ments, remarkably uniform, would indicate that the train 
was handled perfectly as it descended the mountain ; but 
when recalled, these employees gave answers that were 
not satisfactory, and their statements are held to have 
been worthless. The elevation of the curve was ample 
for 35 miles an hour, the rate prescribed, but it was 
held that this speed had been greatly exceeded. 

New York Central, Castorland, N. Y., February 18.— 
Collision between eastbound passenger train No. 59 
and a westbound extra freight; engineman and fireman 
of the passenger train killed, 24 persons injured. The 
passenger train was running in disregard of a meeting 
order and also had passed the train order signal at the 
station. This collision was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 17, page 417. 

Illinots Central, Chicago, March 3, 12:30 a. m— 
Southbound train No. 653, a suburban passenger, mov- 
ing on track No. 5, ran past cautionary and stop signals 
set against it and through a crossover to track No. 4 
where it collided with northbound Michigan Central 
train X-27 consisting of 11 express cars and one coach. 
The collision resulted in the death of one passenger, 
the fireman, the conductor and another employee on train 
653 and the injury of six passengers and 10 employees. 
Each train was moving at the time of the collision at 
the estimated speed of about 15 miles an hour, one 
coach in train 653 being demolished. The engineman 
of 653 claimed that the route was lined from Track 5 
across Track 4 to Track 1 and that he not only had a 
clear signal but saw that the rails were thus lined; but 
the inspector finds all the evidence to the contrary. 

Pennsylvania, Kladder, Pa., March 3.—Northbound 
passenger train No. 6373 was derailed, on a curve of six 
degrees, while moving at about 30 miles an hour, and 
the locomotive was overturned. The engineman and 
one other person were killed and 10 persons were in- 
jured. Cinders were being unloaded from a car stand- 
ing on a side track at the point of derailment and the 
inspector concludes that a piece of firebox arch brick, 
which was in a pile of cinders, had fouled the outer 
rail of the curve and caused the derailment. 

Pennsylvania, Pierron, Ill., March 13.—Westbound 
passenger train No. 13 derailed at a sharp curve because 
of excessive speed; three employees killed, 10 persons 
injured. This derailment, due to the neglect of an 
engineman who failed to get a copy of a notice warning 
him to slacken speed at this curve, was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 22, page 1375. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Wurtland, Ky., March 22.— 
Westbound freight extra 2324, unexpectedly stopped 
at signal 5303, was run into at the rear by a following 
train, freight extra 1352, moving at low speed, and the 
caboose and one car were wrecked. These fell afoul 
of track No. 2, at the left; and westbound passenger 
train No. 17, running on track No. 2, struck the de- 
railed cars at about 30 miles an hour. The locomotive 
of the passenger train was overturned and its engine- 
man was killed; seven passengers and two other persons 
were injured. The inspector blames the conductor and 
the flagman of Extra 2324, and also the engineman of 
the following freight for not running under control, 
there being a dense for at the time, and the presence of 
the train ahead being known. The conductor and flag- 
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man are censured for not having thrown off lighted 
fusees at proper intervals “as required by the rules.” 
The block system is not in force on the short section 
of the track which was the scene of this collision, it 
having been put in service only a few months ago. The 
circular putting it in service prescribed a speed limit 
of 10 miles an hour. The inspector finds that both 
officers and employees had wrongfully considered in- 
terlocking signals, about three miles back, as having 
the function of block signals for the whole of this track ; 
a situation ‘which should be remedied at the earliest 
possible moment; there is no room on any railroad for 
doubt as to the meaning of signal indications or for any 
differences of opinion as to prescribed rates of speed.” 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Hamburg, N. Y., 
March 22.—Eastbound passenger train No. 6, moving 
at about 30 miles an hour, was derailed as it entered 
a side track over a curve of seven degrees, 20 minutes, 
and the locomotive was overturned, causing death of the 
engineman. because of a derailment a short time pre- 
vious, all eastbound trains were moved through the 
siding ; and this train was running too fast because the 
notice requiring reduction of speed had not been deliv- 
ered to it. The section foreman who failed to provide 
proper flag protection is held primarily responsible; he 
had had two telephone conversations with a station tele- 
grapher and assumed that the operator, through the 
dispatcher, had given sufficient notice to all trains, but 
the operator says that the final conversation. related 
only to freight trains, not to all trains. Regardless of 
these arrangements, however, the section fcreman 
should himself have provided protection by flag. The 
eastbound track and the siding, at this point, are owned 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the track supervisor 
of that company is held in part résponsible, he having 
not checked the section foreman’s neglect to send out a 
flag. Again, the methods of promulgating slow orders 
are criticized; the dispatcher issued a general notice 
and was instructed to note on this notice the numbers 
of those trains which had already begun their trips and 
which therefore would have to be notified by train or- 
der; but he overlooked No. 6. Since the occurrence of 
this derailment, the practice has been rearranged so as 
to require the issuance of a train order to conductors 
who do not have access to a bulletin board. This line 
of road is operated under the manual block system, and 
the report has the usual paragraph, at the end, to the 
effect that an adequate automatic block system. would 
probably have prevented the derailment; also that an 
adequate automatic train stop would have prevented it. 

Southern, Elko, Ala., March 20.—Eastbound passen- 
ger train No. 36, moving at about 40 miles an hour, 
was derailed -just after passing over a switch, and the 
express messenger, riding in the first car, was injured. 
This was a wooden car, the rest of the train being steel. 
This accident was investigated, in conjunction with 
representatves of the Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion, nineteen days after it happened, because of a com- 
plaint from a citizen of Huntsville sent to the Ala- 
hama commission. This complainant and others averred 
that the track was in bad condition, but the complaint 
seems not to have been diligently prosecuted and the 
[. C. C. investigator had no interview with him. The 
present report, signed by W. J. Patterson, assistant di- 
rector, says that the cause was not ascertained. Vari- 


tts imperfections in the track are described but it is 
held that these were not of sufficient gravity to warrant 
he conclusion that the derailment was due to any de- 
ect in the track; and the officers of the road had been 
hle to find no evidence of serious defect in the locomo- 
tive or the cars. 
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Inland Waterways Corporation 
Reports Both “Gain” and “Loss” 


Wasuinaton, D, C. 
N enthusiastic report on the functioning of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation for 1925, sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War by Brigadier Gen- 
eral T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and executive of the cor- 
poration, was made public on: April 30. The corporation, 
he says, “has changed its role from that of an untried ex- 
periment, supported by congressional appropriation, and 
entered upon the vastly more pleasing one of an actual 
demonstration of the fact that water transportation, ‘thor- 
oughly co-ordinated with rail and highway transportation, 
is not only of vast public benefit, but is a paying invest- 
ment for private capital, and offers the cheapest means of 
expanding our transportation facilities in co-operation 
with railroads to keep pace with the growing needs of our 
interior commerce.” Also, he says, “the successful dem- 
onstration by this corporation upon the Mississippi during 
1925 has given a tremendous impetus to the utilization 
of waterways by private contract and common carriers.” 
From tabular statements included in the report of the 
secretary-treasurer of the corporation, which are appended, 
it appears that with a net investment of $11,548,278 the 
corporation had for the year total revenues of $4,010,096, 
an operating loss of $8,878.91, a net loss of $34,519.39, 
and a “total loss’’ for the year of $65,214.01. Total loss, 
according to the secretary-treasurer, “includes the net op- 
erating losss of the Mississippi-Warrior Service, loss on 
equipment retired, and expenses of conducting the Wash- 
ington office of the corporation,” nothing being included 
for return on investment, and although “the operations for 
the vear brought new money into the business in the sum 
of $330,680.95,” the profit and loss statement shows a 
debit balance as of December 31, 1925, of $389,562.93 as 
against $324,348.92 at the beginning of the year. “So 
that,” General Ashburn says, “the corporation shows a 
gain for the first year of its strictly business operation 
over the old, loose and arbitrary system before reorganiza- 
tion, of $498,091.03 in its net income . made up as 
follows : 
Mississippi, Division— 


Oe Ne IN esha cddc dbicwandasn 
Oi Dh le GK oc cee eidsa cen encesensecsas 


$126,059.97 
268,855.28 
ae $394,915.25 
Warrior Division— 
SE OE Die danbeccicasdnanecensa 
to a floss ¢ 


$406,550.45 
303,374.67 


$103,175.78 


$498,091.03 

In 1924, he says, the corporation “expended in actual 
operations $179,333.90 more than its gross income. In 
1925 the corporation expended in actual operations 
$298,191.95 less than its gross income.” 

One of the interesting features of the report is the 
accounting nomenclature and arrangement used, which 
enables General Ashburn throughout the text of his re- 
port to use the word “profit” and to avoid almost entirely 
the use of the word “loss,” although it appears occasion- 
ally in the tabular statements, being inserted in paren- 
thesis after the word “income.” 

The $298,191.95 which he refers to is described in the 
report of the secretary-treasurer as “income before charg- 
ing depreciation,” as the last item of a consolidated oper- 
ating income account which shows total operating rev- 
enues, $4,004,578, total operating expenses, $4,013,457, 
“operating income (loss in parenthesis)” ($878.91), and 
“net income (loss in parenthesis)”’ ($34,519,39). Depre- 
ciation included in operating expenses stated as 
$332,711.34. 


There was $5,518.18 of other income and $31,158.66 
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deductions from gross income, including $28.14 for tax 
accruals, $27,865.13 for miscellaneous rents, and $3,265.39 
for interest on unfunded debt. 

There is also an “analysis of income account” which 
states the total revenues (including other income) as 
$4,010,096 and the total expenses as $4,044,615, but does 
not subtract the expenses from the revenues unti! there 
has first been deducted “charges against profits which re- 
quired no expenditure of funds,” consisting of $332,711.34 
for depreciation, $460.36 “loss” on two Ford sedans 
traded in at $600 for new ones, and $26,949.49 for “dona- 
tions,’ which, according to another statement included 
$7,200 for “personal injury claims,” settled by the U. S. 
Compensation Commission and charged to operating ex- 
penses. Deducting “expenses requiring expenditures of 
funds” leaves $325,601 of “funds obtained from operations 
of the current year,” while the addition of $5,079.15 “de- 
layed income and miscellaneous items” makes up a total of 
$330,680.95 of “funds obtained from operations.” 

The total tonnage transported in 1925 was 1,142,219 
tons, as compared with 1,071,848 in 1924 and 672,111 in 
1921, according to the report. The Mississippi Division 
had an operating income of $277,825, while the Warrior 
Division had an operating loss of $286,704. 

“During the first seven months of the year,” the report 
says “the Mississippi Division hauled 619,191 tons of 
freight and made a net profit, after charging depreciation, 
of $396,885.17,” but the low stage of the river in August 
and September interrupted the service, “thereby materially 
reducing the profits of the year.” 

General Ashburn says in part: 


In the creation of the Inland Waterways Corporation, Congress 
did bring into being a government agency capable of conducting 
its affairs on a strictly business basis. 

The basic idea underlying the creation of the corporation was 
that the time had arrived when there should be created some 
means of demonstrating that Congress, which had, up to 1923, ap- 
propriated nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars to create navi- 
gable streams and canals, in the hope that common water carriage 
would voluntarily spring into existence, and thereby furnish the 
public the cheaper transportation inherent in the utilization of 
waterways, had not been theorizing, but had been proceeding along 
the lines of sound economic policy. 

If such an agency, backed by the United States, functioning as 
a private transportation agency, conducted along strictly business 
lines, could not successfully demonstrate, then it would become 
futile to continue to spend vast sums in a forlorn hope that water 
transportation would revive of its own volition. 

Common water carriers of importance on our navigable streams 
had virtually ceased to function, and the experience gained by the 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, the predecessor of this 
corporation, indicated that such common carriage would never be 
reiuvenated by private capital. 

The law as passed gives the corporation wider powers than exist 
in any gcvernmental corporation ever created, and gives the Sec- 
retary of War, its governor, wider powers than could possibly be 
exercised by any head of a private corporation controlled by a 
board of directors. 

The corporation, through the employment of such means, created 
public confidence in its businesslike administration, its stability and 
usefulness; and shippers who, assured of permanent and dependable 
service, took advantage of our facilities, became ardent supporters 
and boosters of the enterprise, and shipments of every kind, except 
grain, increased so that the corporation shows a gain for the first 
year of its strictly businesslike operation over the old, loose and 
arbitrary system before reorganization of $498,091.03 in its net 
income; and this despite the fact that during the calendar year 
1925 its equipment on the Mississippi was only 60 per cent of the 
1924 equipment, 40 per cent being in litigation and used by another 
company, and despite the fact that, due to economic conditions, a 
limited amount of grain was exported by the United States during 
the latter part of 1925. 

During the year there were slowly but surely worked out dif- 
ficult problems relating to the Warrior Division, the solution of 
which offers definite assurance that within the next twelve months 
that section will be self-supporting: 

These problems related to the acquisition of new and modern 
boats: the elimination of unfit equipment; the development of 
traffic of a higher-paying basis; the solution of vexing terminal 
successful negotiations leading to our entry into Bir- 


situations 
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mingham proper and the elimination of the absorption of a pro- 
hibitive part of our revenue by the Ensley Southern Railroad ; 
the establishment of friendly relations with the Southern Railroad 
and the Louisville & Nashville; the establishment of Mobile as a 
bunkering port for steamers, etc. A very encouraging prospect 
lies in the reopening of the coal mines on the banks, which were 
closed most of 1925. With the coal moving at the rate of 100,000 
tons in 1926, large and new movements of cast-iron pipe from 
Holt, Ala.; large and new movement of cement from Spocari, 
Ala.; the development of packet freight by means of our new 
interchange relations through Birmingham, a division of rates 
whereby the Warrior Terminal Company will receive 60 cents a 
ton for every ton of freight interchanged over its lines, there is 
every reason to look forward confidently to a steady and rapid im- 
provement leading to the Warrior Division becoming self-sus- 
taining. 

Vastly new rate territory was opened up to joint rail-water 
rates; peculiarly gratifying being the fair divisional rates between 
the corporation and the B. & O. and Wabash, to the East and 
West; the M. & St. L., to the North; and the Rock Island to the 
West. [very effort has been made by us to co-operate with the 
railroads, and there is apparently a marked tendency on the part of 
prominent railway officials to meet our proposals in a reasonable 
manner. Perhaps much good has been done by the constant re- 
iteration of our policy to do nothing to harm the railways, our 
public recognition of the fact that they must be treated as fairly 
as the waterways, and our public statements that while railways 
can get along very well without waterways, the latter cannot 
profitably operate as common carriers without co-operation with the 
railroads. The matter of determining the proper division of ac- 
cruing revenue from joint rail-water hauls is very difficult. There 
is room for honest difference of opinion, and progress towards 
harmonious concord is necessarily slow. We have, however, in 
recent negotiations adopted a plan which seems reasonable and 
attractive to both parties. A tentative division of revenue be- 
tween the rail and water carrier accruing from a joint haul is 
adopted and put into practice for a period varying from six 
months to a year. Each party keeps a fair record of freight in- 
terchanged, and the accrued revenue. If at the end of the allotted 
period each party to the contract is satisfied with the results, the 
divisional basis becomes permanent by mutual agreement. If, 
however, the results show that the accepted basis of division works 
out unfairly to one or the other, the matter is subject to adjust- 
ment by mutual consent. If the parties cannot reach an amicable 
adjustment by previous agreement, the matter is submitted in- 
formally to the Interstate Commerce Commission for adjustment 
on the merits of the case as determined by the records, and each 
agrees to abide by the decision of the commission. 

In this manner it is hoped that long drawn out litigation between 
a railroad and the corporation will be a thing of the past. While 
it cannot be said that all our rate adjustments covering the service 
of the Mississippi-Warrior Service have been completed, a very 
definite framework exists on which to complete the edifice. 

The large steel corporations located on the Ohio have built and 
are building their own fleets. There are two distinct operations 
building gradually but firmly upon the Ohio as common carriers; 
private capital has been invested upon the upper Mississippi in a 
common carrier to he operated by this corporation. Missouri 
river interests have money available for the establishment of lines 
there. A corporation is being formed to finance the Sunce System, 
which may revolutionize water carriage upon shallow streams. 
Every community through which a possible. navigable stream 
flows has been aroused to its potential value; and every railroad 
which has co-operated with the corporation has profited financially 
thereby. Great savings have been made by the public, and yet the 
matter of the proper utilization of our waterways is in its infancy 
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Bar Harbor—New York Express on the New Haven at 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Inaugurates Bus 
Service in New York and Newark 


Station facilities at several points in each city served by 
motor coaches direct to train side 


N innovation in railroad passenger service 
will be made this Sunday, August 29, when the 
jaltimore & Ohio inaugurates motor coach serv- 
ice between its Jersey City terminal and the heart of 
New York, and between Newark, N. J., and Elizabeth. 
This change is due to the termination of the contract be- 
tween the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania for 
the use of the latter’s passenger terminal facilities in the 
metropolitan area for B. & O. trains. The termination 
of this contract necessitated the seeking of other ter- 
minal facilities by the Baltimore & Ohio, and it conse- 
quently had recourse to the Jersey City terminal of the 
Central of New Jersey, which was the B. & O.’s termi- 
nus prior to the war. 

During its tenancy of the Pennsylvania station, how- 
ever, the Baltimore & Ohio has built up a clientele in 
the mid-town section of New York, which it desired to 
continue serving. To do so meant the provision of other 


T 
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facilities in addition to the Jersey Central ferries at Lib- 
erty street and Twenty-third street. Several possible 
plans were considered and the provision of the motor 
coach service was hit upon—not only as a substitute 
service to take the place of the lack of an actual railroad 
terminal in the heart of the city, but as an additional 
facility for passengers having intrinsic merits all its 
own. 


The Motor Coach Routes 


The motor coaches will have their initial terminal at 
Pershing square, New York, adjacent to Grand Central 
Terminal—which, it is believed, will be convenient for 
passengers having to change trains at New York. Thence 
the motor coaches will proceed to the Jersey City termi- 
nal of the Central of New Jersey by two routes, as fol- 
lows: 


l. Via 


Park 


avenue to the Vanderbilt hotel; via 
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The B. & O. Yellow Coach for New York and Newark Terminal Service 
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Fourth avenue to Union square; via Lafayette street to 
the Consolidated Ticket Office at Broadway and Cham- 
bers street ; thence to the Liberty street ferry and by that 
to the Jersey City terminal. 

2. Via Park avenue to the Vanderbilt hotel; via Thir- 


ty-third street to the Waldorf-Astoria hotel; via the 
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Waldorf-Astoria route will go through Thirty-fourth 
street instead of Thirty-third. 


Station Facilities at Many Points 


Waiting room, ticket-selling, baggage-checking and 
other regular accommodations will be provided at the 
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same street to the McAlpin and Pennsylvania hotels ; 
thence to the Twenty-third street ferry and to the Jersey 
City terminal. 

Inbound trains will be met at the Jersey City terminal 
and passengers will be conveyed by way of the same 
routes to Pershing square. Inbound the coaches on the 
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Pershing square station and at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Passengers, however, will be accepted at any of the other 
stops and ticketing and baggage checking will be taken 
care of en route. 

In Newark the motor coaches will make stops at the 
Hudson & Manhattan tube station at Park place, the 
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Public Service Railway Terminal, the Robert Treat ho- 
tel and the Central of New Jersey station, at which latter 
place all station facilities will be provided. The buses 
will run to Elizabeth via Broad street and Frelinghuysen 
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Luggage Racks, Not Seats, Are Placed Over Rear Wheels 


avenue to the Central of New Jersey station, Elizabeth, 
where train connections will be made. 


Buses Run Direct to Train Side 


The connections between buses and trains at Jersey 
City will be facilitated by special platforms which have 
been designed to serve Baltimore & Ohio trains. These 
provide a run-way and turn-table for the buses in the 
train shed, enabling buses to pull up directly alongside 








Space for Luggage Provided in Rear of Coach 


e trains, avoiding a long walk through the station and 
ncourse. Trains, of course, will always be held for 
cir bus connections. 

Special provision has been made on the ferry-boats for 
ndling the buses. They will be given a position at the 


ad-end of the vehicular lanes, so that passengers will 
t be constrained to the dark quarters amidships. 
Chere wil! be no extra charge for the use of the train 
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connection coaches. Purchasers of tickets over the Bal- 
timore & Ohio from or to New York will pay nothing 
more than the regular railroad fare, the motor coach 
connection being taken care of by a special card for 
which no charge will be made. 

The buses to be used in this service, both in New 
York and Newark, were purchased by the Baltimore & 
Ohio from the Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Type Y chassis. The coaches were 
specially built for the Baltimore & Ohio for this particu- 
lar purpose. They are of the most modern design, with 
individual seats for twenty-three passengers. A sepa- 
rate section in the rear of each coach will take care of 
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hand baggage, with additional space on the top for use if 
necessary. Each coach will be operated by a chauffeur 
expert in traffic, and there will be an additional uniform- 
ed attendant to look after the safety, comfort and con- 
venience of passengers at all times. There will always 
be a sufficient number of coaches ready for each train 
connection in both directions. 

Actual operation of the coaches has been entrusted 
under contract in New York to the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company and in Newark to the Public Service Corpora- 
tion. Both of these companies are experienced opera- 
tors, doing a general motor bus transportation business 
in the two cities, and reserve supplies of buses operated 
by them enable the railroad to assure ample accommoda- 
tions for all passengers, no matter what the demands of 
traffic. 

Normally, however. the fleets of buses owned by the 
railroad will be sufficient for all demands. These buses, 
as stated above, have parlor seats for 23 passengers, in 
addition to the driver and attendant. Baggage space in- 
side and outside is provided. There are no seats over 
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the rear wheels, these spaces having been utilized for 
luggage space, thereby assuring each passenger a com- 
fortable seat. 

The Baltimore & Ohio motor coaches will have bodies 
painted Pullman green below the windows, with a light- 
er green above—which lighter green will be used on the 
top of the hood and the wheels. There is a band of 
royal blue around the body on which the lettering is done 
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MoTor COACH SERVICE 
will be established by the Baltimore & Ohio 
from two new stations in the 
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in gold. Attractive uniforms are provided for the chauf- 
feurs and attendants. 

Coincident with the inauguration of train service to 
the Jersey City terminal, the railroad will run its own 
locomotives through for the entire trip from Washington 
to Jersey City. Heretofore a change to Reading loco- 
motives has been made at Philadelphia and another 
change to Pennsylvania electric power at Manhattan 
Transfer. The avoiding of these engine changes, to- 
gether with other slight schedule changes made possible 
here and there, will enable trains to make the run to the 
Jersey City terminal at from 10 to 25 minutes under the 
schedules maintained into Pennsylvania Station. These 
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savings will offset the time used for the ferry trip and 
part of the run through the city streets. The time con- 
sumed in the whole trip from Washington to Forty-sec- 
ond street will not, therefore, be greater than the time 
used now in making the same trip by the Baltimore & 
Ohio trains and taxi-cab or subway. Over portions of 
the motor coach route the time to Washington will be 
appreciably shorter than at present. 

Another change to be made over past practice will be 
permitting Pullman passengers coming in to New York 
to remain in the cars until 8 a.m. The road’s overnight 
train from Washington will arrive in Jersey City at 6:40 
a. m., standard time. Connecting motor coaches will be 
run over both New York routes immediately upon arri- 
val and again after 8 a.m. The entire trip from Per- 
shing square to Jersey City is scheduled at about 40 
minutes, the Newark-Elizabeth run about the same. 


Motor Transport 
Conference in Providence 


HE Railroad Motor Transport Conference met 

in Providence, R. I., on August 26, 27 and 28. 

Some 60 railroad officers interested in problems 
of highway motor transport either from the standpoint 
of actual operators or as students of the problem were 
in attendance. Plans for this meeting grew out of a 
previous meeting of these officers in Atlantic City on 
June 11. General arrangements were in charge of a 
committee of which A. P. Russell, vice-president, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, was chairman; R. H. 
Newcom), assistant to vice-president, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, was vice-chairman ; and F. J. Scarr, 
supervisor of motor service, Pennsylvania, was secre- 


tary. The program was as follows: 
Tuurspday, Aucust 26 
9:00 a.m. Hotel Biltmore, Irovidence, registration and identification. 
10:00 a.m. Conference called to order by Chairman A. P. Russell; report 
of committee on permanent organization, and action on that 
report. 
Balance of the morning devoted to discussions of: 
1—The Theory of Railroad Highway Operation, Vice-president 
A. P. Russell, N. H. & H. 
—Method of Railroad Sa need Survey; its cause, purpose 
and results; F. C. Coley, passenger traffic megr., N. Y 
N. H. & H. 
3—Method of Highway Traffic Survey, Harold Price, traffic 
mgr., New England Transportation Co. 
1:00 p.m. Lunch. 
2:30 p.m. Called to order by chairman. 
1— Tne ney Operating Problem, F. S. Hobbs, megr., 
T 
a < - +: Problem, F. J. Swentzel, mech. supt., 
—Accounting Problems, R. H. Palmer, auditor, N. E. T. Co. 
7:00 p. m. Dinner. 
8:30 p.m. The Legal Situation as to regulation locally and nationally, 
including a discussion of the principle of direct highway 
operation by railroads as opposed ‘to operation through a 
subsidiary, E. J. Phillips, vice-pres., N. E. T. Co. 
Co-ordinated Service, including the use of rail motor carr, 
J. O. Halliday, mgr. of trans., N. Y. N. H. & H 
Fripay, Aucust 27 
8:30 a.m. Meet at superintendent’s office, N. E. T. Co. Spend morning 
in study of actual operation, including garaging and ac- 
counting features. 
11:30a.m. Lunch. 
12:15p.m. Drive to Boston arriving at 2 p. m., to view motor 
truck operations of. the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company, and opportunity to inspect its bus equipment. 
7:00 p.m. Dinner, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
8:30 p. m. Evening devoted to informal discussion of general problems 


and of the operations inspected during the day. 
Saturpay, AvucGust 28 


Day at disposal of delecates for such independent investigation as they see 


fit to make—N. E. T.—New Haven—Boston & Maine men 
at their disposal. 
Attendance at the meeting was restricted to duly 


accredited railroad officers. A report of such parts of 
the proceedings as are authorized for publication to- 
gether with plans adopted for forming a permanent 
organization will appear in a subsequent issue of the 
Railway Age. 











Motor Transport Investigation at 
Los Angeles 


Bus and truck service in California described—Regulation 
favored by established operators 


HE extensive system of highway freight and pas- 
senger carrier lives in California and the effect 
on them of existing regulatory measures were de- 

scribed by witnesses representing bus and truck com- 
panies and the hearing in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner’s motor transport investigation held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., beginning August 17. Examiner Leo 
]. Flynn presided. 

For the most part, the hearing was given over to the 
presentation of the statements of the highway carriers 
now operating in California. Representatives of the 
California Electric Railway Association also appeared. 


Railroads Rely on Questionnaire Answers 


The steam railways made practically no presentation, 
H. W. Hobbs, attorney for the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, acting for the transcontinental lines, repeating the 
statement made in San Francisco, that the case of the 
railroads had been so fully made in the questionnaires 
which they had filled out that no exhibits or oral testi- 
mony would be given. It was announced that the Union 
Pacific will put in some testimony at the Kansas City 
hearing. 


Unregulated Bus Operation 


Captain James Gunn, chief inspector of the motor 
vehicle department, Board of Public Utilities, Los An- 
geles, testified regarding unregulated bus operation. 

“The operation of unregistered motor vehicles was 
very great three years ago,” he said, “then it fell off, 
but recently such operation has revived again, because 
of recent court decisions loosening the restrictions which 
the state railroad commission had placed on such opera- 
tion. 

“Unregulated interstate motor carriage is a menace 
to the public on the highways. It is a service solely 
for the benefit of the carrier. The matter of the fare 
is the all-important point. The fares charged are much 
less than those of the railroads. 


Well Established Companies Favor Regulation 


“The operations as carried on by the interstate car- 
rier are identical in character with intrastate hauling, 
except for the existence of a political division line be- 
tween states. Some of these unregulated carriers want 
regulation; some do not, and are trying in every way 
to avoid it. Generally speaking, the big and well es- 
tablished transportation companies doing an interstate 
business are in favor of regulation. 

“Regulation may be in conflict with private interest, 
but the operators would be better off if strictly super- 
vised and regulated. The great need for regulation is 


now and the Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
body to do it. We speak for no interest except the in- 
terest of the public at large. ; 

“Fares on bus lines are very much lower than the rail 
lines. 
rates with rail rates show: 
rail, $42.33. 


A comparison of some of the advertised bus 
3us to Salt Lake, $12.50; 


In each instance this is for transportation 
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only. To Denver, the rail rate is $49.29; the adver- 
tised bus rate $25.00; to Kansas City, rail rate, $63.39; 
bus $37.50. 

“One form of ticket which I have examined shows 
that, in consideration of the sum paid for an interstate 
trip, the owner agrees to transport the passenger and 
fifty pounds of hand baggage; the passenger agrees to 
accept the ticket for all claims whatsoever which he 
has now, or may have later, against the agent who 
negotiates the transaction. 


Many Independents Are Only Agents 


“Many of the so-called independent operators are in 
reality only the agents of the owners of cars. Within 
the past few days a number of interstate operators have 
applied for a permit to operate under city ordinance 
out of Los Angeles. 

“The ordinance covers all intrastate operations, and 
a license requires a bond. We have forced these men 
in applying by picking them up on the streets for en- 
gaging in interurban transportation without a permit. 

“The usual practice of irresponsible or otherwise car- 
riers in interstate traffic is to take passengers out of 
Los Angeles in one car and reload them into another 
outside the city limits. In fact, all do this except the 
United States, Motor Transit and the Pickwick. The 
only mover of interurban freight to apply for a license 
is the Phoenix Fast Freight, operating between Los 
Angeles and Phoenix. 


Insurance Requirements 


“We demand of all certified carriers that they fur- 
nish $5,000 insurance on each car for injury or death 
of one person in an accident, and $10,000 insurance for 
two or more persons injured or killed in an accident. 
Also, we require $1,000 property damage insurance on 
each vehicle. These requirements are the exception 
rather than the rule in their application to unlicensed 
carriers. 


Care in Examining Drivers 


“Certified carrier drivers must pass a physical and pro- 
fessional examination. We fingerprint the freight driv- 
ers. <All these requirements are for the benefit of the 
public. The public would be benefited by more thor- 
ough regulation of intrastate operators as well as the 
regulation of interstate carriers, although the intrastate 
carriers are in good shape today.” 

F. D. Howell, of the Motor Carriers Association, pre- 
sented testimony on the motor services in California, in- 
cluding the distribution of the service, railway competi- 
tion and regulation. He said in part: 

“Conditions within the state of California prior te 
regulation were chaotic. The services of motors as 
public passenger carriers started almost overnight and 
reached appalling numbers before any public body could 
obtain control. Anyone who had a car or who could 


make a down payment on one could go into jitney or 
interurban service at will; charge what he pleased ; offer 
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no protection to the public, and if anything went wrong 
with his car abandon it and his passengers. 

“The city of Los Angeles tried to bring order and 
safety out of these services, first, by permitting the 
Police Department to issue permits, and when this 
failed, turning the whole matter over to the Board of 
Public Utilities, who ceased to give permits on demand, 
but required permits to be issued on a proving of neces- 
sity, inspection of equipment, liability and property 
damage insurance, fixed fares and schedules, bonds also 
for all agencies selling tickets for these lines. 

“In this manner, the City of Los Angeles rid the 
industry in this territory, both interurban and local, of 
those not fit to be in such public service, and the results 
thus accompushed spread throughout the state, when 
state laws were passed in 1917, placing jurisdiction in 
the hands of the California Railroad Commission. 


Regulation Eradicates the Unreliable 


“The results of regulation have been to practically 
eradicate unreliable operators in common carrier service, 
and to induce large investment in plant and equipment 
and facilities for this service. 

“The same conditions now exist in unregulated inter- 
state service, that existed in intrastate service, prior to 
regulation, and the needs are just as great for such 
regulation. 

“Through the developments in intrastate service, and 
the knowledge that the public now has, the detail regu- 
lations that were required in the early days is rendered 
unnecessary, that is to say, regulation, whether inter- 
or intra-state, should be along broad lines, and be rather 
aimed at the sufficiency of the services to be rendered 
than at the detail of such service, should include every 
carrier, whether public or private, common or contract, 
who makes a charge for the service, the character of 
the regulation to be adjusted to the needs of the public 
in the separate classes of carriers, with due regard given 
to the constitutional right of private contract, if any. 


Serving Districts Not Touched by Rail 


“In the northern counties of the state and in the moun- 
tain districts for the full length of the state, the motor 
carrier serves territory not served by rail, and these 
lines act as feeders to rail lines and are not directly 
competitive, except where they connect with other motor 
lines that do parallel rail lines. 

“This same condition applies all down the mountain 
range to the Mexican border—motor lines from the 
valley into the mountains to elevations of 8,000 and 
10,000 feet above sea level, to settlements, national parks 
and resorts. The rail lines co-operate with some of 
these lines, where they originate on the rail line and 
confine themselves to the non-competitive mountain haul. 


Competitive Lines 

“Many motor lines are directly competitive with rails 
practically throughout their entire length, serving the 
same communities, but giving much more frequent serv- 
for instance, between : 
Angeles and San Diego via.the Coast Route. 
Angeles and San Francisco via the Coast Route. 
Angeles and San Francisco via San Joaquin 


ice, as 
Los 
Los 
Los 
Valley. 
“Part of this route between Los Angeles and Bakers- 
field is via the Ridge Route, which is not parallel with 
any rail lines, but an alternate route via Mojave and 
Tehachapi is directly so. 
“Motor transportation in the common carrier field 
has steadily advanced. It must, therefore, be funda- 
mentally right or it would not have made such steady 
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growth in ten years, but would have faded out instead, 
as did the ‘jitneys.” There wouid appear to be many rea- 
sons for this, of which the following are at least a few: 

1. All other things being, equal, the public will pat- 
ronize that transportation that is most accessible to their 
hand. 

2. The public in its wide ownership of private cars 
has developed a liking for motor travel on the highways. 

3. Motor transportation can go where rail lines can- 
not go on account of grades and alignment. 

4. They further localize interurban electric railway 
service, as the latter did the steam railway service. 

5. The service is mobile, can be expanded and con- 
tracted almost at will. 

6. It gives every passenger a seat. 

7. Permits small stores and shop-keepers in outlying 
districts to carry less stock on their shelves. 

8. Permits almost immediate installation of service, 
when and where needed. 

9. Has reduced losses sustained by shippers on many 
perishable commodities. 

“There has been a good deal said about motor serv- 
ice reaching its highest usefulness as feeder lines to rail 
service, but as a matter of fact, there is little that the 
motor car can do as a feeder. Its principal use, even 
as developed by the rail carriers themselves, is as a sub- 
stitute for some kinds of rail service, rather than as a 
feeder. 

250 Persons Per Mile of Route 
Will Support a Bus Line 


“As to the economies of motor transportation, both 
passenger and freight, it is variously estimated that an 
electric line requires about 1,500 population per mile of 
track for its support, while a motor bus line requires 
only 250 population. These figures, however, must be 
qualified in any analyses of available traffic, by taking 
into consideration any competition that may exist, and 
a further investigation as to the relation of the two 
communities to be connected with one another. For 
freight the question is one wholly of time, rates being 
fairly equal. Time and the rehandling element have put 
all the milk and fresh meat on trucks and have taken 
certain dairy districts, heretofore dependent on steam 
branch lines, out of the red into profit. 


Private Automobiles Affect Rail Lines 


“The effect of the privately owned automobiles is not 
as adverse to stage lines as it is to electric and steam 
lines. This from the fact that the automobile has given 
the public a taste for highway travel, as opposed to rail, 
and when not using their own machines, the preference 
is for the stage. 

“Many who own machines are found on stages. They 
say parking in cities is expensive under cover and free 
parking hard to find and time limits too short, so that 
in the business trips to the city or on other business trips 
they have their own car at home for the family to use 
and themselves ride the stage. 

“The wide ownership of motor vehicles, both freight 
and passenger, probably has had a very unfortunate 
effect on rail services. Commercial houses now own 
vast fleets of trucks, delivering their own commodities 
to outlying districts, 100, 200 and 300 miles away, while 
there is said to be a passenger automobile for every 
three people in the state. 

“In a report submitted by a sub-committee to the 
Committee of Twenty One (a committee organized at 
the instance of the California Railroad Commission to 
consider regulatory laws and motor carrier services) 
and by this committee submitted to all outside interested 
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parties for later discussion, the following findings have 
been made, which are just as pertinent in considering 
interstate as intrastate regulation, and are, therefore, 
included as a summary and conclusion of this report: 

a. That all carriers (for compensation) should be 
regulated as to rates and service. 

b. That regulation should vary with the service, so 
that each class should be regulated only insofar as pro- 
tection to the public is required. 

c. That all services be divided into two general 
classes, and that the first (those operating regularly) be 
given preference and protection over all others. 

d. That the final regulating bill be specific as to 
the services to be regulated, but general as to regulation, 
empowering the regulatory body to make such regula- 
tions from time to time for which the need may develop, 
for the protection of the services themselves and of the 
public.” 


Bus Operator Testifies 


Chas. F. Wren, president and general manager of 
Pickwick Stages System, which also operates the West 
Coast Stage Lines, of Oregon, United Stages, Inc., 
Pickwick Stages of Arizona, and the Union Auto Trans- 
portation Company, testified as to the passenger service 
of his company. He said in part: 

“The Pickwick Stages System in the main might be 
termed “long haul’ carriers, as applied to stage opera- 
tion, the average car operating over a division ranging 
from 130 to 500 miles in length and the operation cover- 
ing approximately 5,000 miles of franchises. There is 
no place on the entire system in which this company is 
in competition with any electric interurban railroad. 

“While this system is in competition with steam rail- 
roads as to terminal points, yet they are not in competi- 
tion by any means over the entire route, for the reason 
that in many instances the route traversed by this sys- 
tem and those traversed by the railroads are widely 
divergent at intermediate points and furthermore, in 
many instances, the railroads serve only certain inter- 
mediate points on excess fare trains, where they might 
otherwise be in competition with stage service main- 
tained by this system. 

“This system is probably the largest interstate opera-. 
tor in the West; is now operating in five states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, and 
hauling approximately 200 interstate passengers per day. 
This business was started by a stage line 35 miles long 
hetween San Diego and Escondido, Calif., in 1912, and 
has grown constantly, until today by extensions and con- 
solidations it represents a transportation system cover- 
ing approximately 5,000 miles of franchise operations 
involving a-necessary investment in plant and equip- 
ment alone, of approximately $4,000,000. 

“The accompanying table shows certain statistics cov- 
ering the operations of this system in California, Ari- 
zona, Oregon, New Mexico and Texas. 


MILEAGE AND PasSENCER STATISTICS, Pickwick STAGES SYSTEM, JUNE, 1926 


fotal number franchise miles operated ...........+++04++ 4,383 
lotal number car miles operated ....:......scceeeeeeeees 936,507 
Total number passengers carried ..........cccececececees 120,455 
[otal number interstate passengers carried ..........++++ 2,983 
Ce rT erre Terry Tee er eT Te rer eT eS Teer $278,632.00 
.297 


Gross revenue per mile 


“Equipment is signed, built and equipped in our own 
iactory and shops. (Here pictures of some equipment 
were shown.) The first pictures are those of the parlor 
buffet type, inaugurating a service we believe never be- 
fore attempted by any motor operator. This parlor 
car is “de luxe’ equipment in every respect, operating 
daily between San Francisco and Los Angeles, making 
only a limited number of stops. An extra fare of $3.00 
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is assessed for this service. The cars are equipped with 
lavatories, toilets, and buffet kitchen, and a porter is in 
attendance at all times, serving buffet lunches, either 
hot or cold, at a reasonable charge. The second type 
is a 33-passenger inter-city type stage with 66 Pierce 
Arrow motor, as is also the parlor buffet type. 

“This equipment is all built and constructed in our 
own plant specially designed to meet our needs and the 
needs of the traveling public patronizing our service, 
from the tests furnished by an extensive laboratory of 
operations. All this equipment is equipped with Pierce 
Arrow Motors except in some few instances where 
other types of equipment have been taken over in the 
numerous consolidations effected by this company. 


Long Bus Route Regular 


“It may be of interest to know the extent of long dis- 
tance patronage of this company. Over 500 passengers 
are daily transported between San Diego and Los An- 
geles, a distance of 135 miles. Approximately 150 pas- 
sengers per day are transported between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, a distance of 455 miles covered in from 
14% to 16% hours of elapsed time, a large percentage 
of which travel straight through without a stop-over. 
The distance by stage between San Francisco and Port- 
land, Ore., is 720 miles and the patronage daily has 
warranted four through schedules daily between these 
points during the present summer months, and a sur- 
prisingly large number of patrons travel straight through 
without stopping, the trip requiring 31 hours of elapsed 
time en route. 

“Considerable may be said about the fact that stages 
have decreased the patronage of the railroads, but it 
is my experience that such is not the fact, but rather 
the automobile has stimulated travel, and we believe 
that today there is far more travel by both rail and 
motor stage combined than there was formerly. To 
our minds the automobile has taken away traffic from 
both rail and motor service. As a typical illustration | 
desire to cite an instance where this has proven to be 
the fact. The Pickwick Stages had its origin as before 
mentioned over a 35 mile route between San Diego and 
Escondido, Calif. This route was a very fruitful one 
for stage service until approximately three years ago, 
when an all paved highway was completed over. this 
route. Since that time the patronage of stage service 
between these points and over that route has decreased 
to the vanishing point, so that today practically no local 
service whatever is warranted in this territory. Many 
other instances may be cited over all the territory served 
by this system, and it is a case of the through service 
being that such is mostly patronized.” 


Service Offered by Trucks 


Phil Jacobson, executive secretary of the California 
Interurban Motor Freight Association, described the 
service rendered by its members. His testimony is ab- 
stracted below: 

“In August, 1922, when the stability of the then regu- 
lated truck carriers was somewhat in question, a group 
of 15 of the established certificated carriers formed an 
organization under the name of the Franchise Motor 
Freight Association. This organization under its or- 
iginal plan was formed for the purpose of furthering the 
development of motor truck regulation and establishing 
in the eyes of the shipping public the reliability and 
responsibility of the then existing certficated carriers. 
This organization with an original membershp of 15 
carriers gradually grew as the development of the terri- 
tory necessitated the creation of additional regularly 
operated truck lines under certificate. 
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‘The inauguration of this regular service was instru- 
mental, to a great extent, in developing small business 
communities along the highways which, in turn, en- 
couraged settlers to populate the district. A great num- 
ber of the towns now served by motor truck trans- 
portation with daily operations have no other means of 
regular freight transportation and are entirely dependent 
upon the regular operation of our certificated carriers. 

“Development of certified motor lines has taken place 
throughout the state of California, but due to the phe- 
nomenal growth of Southern California, the developed 
or settled territory extended beyond the limits of exist- 
ing rail transportation. 

“In 1925, the Iranchise Motor Freight Association 
became a statewide organization and changed its name 
to the California Interurban Motor Freight Association 
and incorporated within its membership a group of 
operators radiating out of San Francisco and Oakland, 
also a group of operators who were established in one 
union terminal depot and operating out of the City of 
fresno. In addition, it included approximately 95 lines 
whose point of origin or destination is Los Angeles. 

“The continued growth of southern California and 
the development of the highways, coupled with the 
growth of rural communities, increased the business of 
the regular carriers and encouraged additional invest- 
ment in rolling stock, in terminal facilities and equip- 
ment until, at the present time, an individual line is being 
operated with terminals and equipment in excess of 
the value of $500,000. The tendency during the past 
year, although a great number of new certificates have 
been granted, has been toward consolidation. We have 
operating out of Los Angeles, which is the hub through 
which most traffic moves, operators radiating from a dis- 
tance of approximately 260 miles north of Los Angeles 
to the Mexican border. 

“We have within our membership operators engaged 
in the transportation of general freight in less than 
truck load lots, also heavy tonnage operators. There 
are also certificated carriers specializing in expedited 
package delivery, rendering a number of trips daily 
within a radius of 80 miles of Los Angeles. There 
are certificated carriers transporting special commodi- 
ties such as milk and dairy products, citrus products, 
poultry, eggs, and live stock. We have in our organiza- 
tion a carrier transporting furniture exclusively through- 
out the state of California on regular schedule operat- 
ing regardless of the volume of the tonnage offered. 
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There are also carriers specializing in the transportation 
of lumber, fresh meats, hay and grain, newsprint paper, 
newspapers and motion picture films. 

“The operation between the two major points, Los 
Angeles and San Diego, is regularly conducted by two 
lines who transport general commodities from Los An- 
geles to San Diego and intermediate points and return 
with farm produce for the early markets in Los Angeles. 

“An innovation is presented by the Boulevard Ex- 
press in that they maintain a radio service between their 
two offices which are 135 miles apart, rendering a ‘buy- 
out’ service for their San Diego customers in Los An- 
geles. 

“The operation between Los Angeles and Imperial 
valley is conducted daily, general commodities being 
transported into the valley, dairy and agricultural prod- 
ucts being brought to Los Angeles on the return haul. 

“A great number of lines serve Orange, Riverside, 
and San Bernardino countries, transporting general com- 
modities and returning to Los Angeles and Los An- 
geles Harbor with citrus fruits, walnuts and agricul- 
tural commodities for local consumption or trans-ship- 
ment by water to eastern and foreign points. 

“On the north coast route, transportation is con- 
ducted with general commodities daily as far as San 
Luis Obispo and Fresno and all intermediate points on 
the valley route. Many large towns are covered en 
route between Los Angeles and these northern points. 
in fact, on the valley route, many towns are served that 
have no other means of freight transportation. Radiat- 
ing throughout the territory from Fresno and San Luis 
Pbispo to the Mexican border are hundreds of certifi- 
cated carriers serving various points regularly. The 
Santa Barbara Red Line maintains a fresh meat delivery 
service by which they place in the refrigerator of the 
butcher shops along the route for 229 miles their fresh 
meats during the night. 

“Practically all of the carriers, except those render- 
ing an expedited twice daily service, leave their Los 
Angeles terminals early in the evening, travel through- 
out the night and deliver their commodities in the early 
morning. Certificated carriers in the territory transport, 
in addition to general freight, daily, U. S. mail and 
parcel post to towns not served by raii. 

“Terminal points throughout the territory have estab- 
lished offices where loads are transferred to smaller 
trucks for delivery. Other towns are served directly 
from the main line trucks.” 














New Mack City Type Bus with Gas-Electric Drive 























Court Upholds Rights of Railways 


Declares operation of competitive bus lines illegal tf utility 


already in field is willing to provide needed service 


AILWAYS are entitled to an opportunity to pro- 
vide all necessary transportation service in their 
respective territories before a competing utility, 

such as a bus line, is given a certificate to operate, ac- 
cording to a decision by the Illinois Supreme Court. The 
case involved a certificate granted to the Egyptian Trans- 
portation System, Inc., by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, which had been held to be legal by the district 
court over the protest of the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Illinois Central, whose railway lines were paralleled 
by certain of the bus lines. The operations of the Egyp- 
tian Transportation System were described in the Rail- 
way Age of April 24, page 1167. 

The certificate covered five routes, one between Har- 
risburg and Shawneetown, one between Johnston City 
and Mt. Vernon, one between Mt. Vernon and Nashville, 
one between Centralia and Carbondale, and one between 
Duquoin and Benton. The Supreme Court ruled that 
the commission erred in refusing to permit the railways 
to show in what manner they would meet the require- 
ments as to service in these districts and in granting a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to the bus lines 
paralleling the railway lines, without affording the rail- 
ways an opportunity to provide the required service, and 
that the district court erred in confirming its holding in 
that regard. The Supreme Court therefore set aside the 
certificate, remanding the case to the circuit court with 
directions to return it to the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion for further proceedings consistent with the Supreme 
Court decision. 

On account of the legal precedent established by the 
case and its consequent importance, the decision of the 
Supreme Court is abstracted below: 

The Louisville & Nashville complains that the pro- 
posed bus line between Mt. Vernon and Nashville, which 
is on route 15 of the state system of highways, parallels 
its railroad the entire distance, and between Harrisburg 
and Shawneetown, over road No. 13, parallels its rail- 
road a portion of the way. The complaint of the Illinois 
Central is that between Centralia and Carbondale, and 
between Duquoin and Benton the proposed bus line 
parallels its right of way. It is urged that the issuance 
of such certificate of convenience and necessity will ruin 
the local business of these railroads. 

The two appellant railroad companies have filed sepa- 
rate brief, but the points of law raised are practically the 
same in each, the cases varying somewhat on the facts. 


Necessity for Extra Service 


Concerning the claim (of the railways) that public 
convenience and necessity do not require additional serv- 
ice in the territory affected, the evidence shows that the 
population of the territory from Marion north to Mt. 
Vernon, west to Ashley, south to Carbondale and east to 
Marion, and that territory extending west from Ashley 
to Nashville and north to Centralia, is about 80,000. 
The distance from Marion to Mt. Vernon is about 41 
miles, from Mt. Vernon to Nashville about 25 miles, 
from Carbondale to Centralia, 56 miles, and from Du- 
quoin to Benton, 19 miles, making a total mileage of 141 
miles. The Egyptian Transportation Company already 
has in operation buses in additional territory in this com- 
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munity with a mileage of 80 miles. There is no subur- 
ban population in-this district. The principal occupations 
of the people are agriculture and mining. 

Much evidence was taken pertaining to train service 
and the cost thereof. Schedules offered in evidence 
showed that between Centralia, Ill., and Carbondale, the 
Illinois Central service consisted of six trains each way 
per day, two of which were local trains, two limited or 
through trains, and two which stopped at certain points 
between Centralia and Carbondale. They showed that 
the daily train schedule between Duquoin and Benton 
contained four trains each way, all of which were either 
local or stopped on flag for through passengers. The 
Louisville & Nashville showed by its train schedules that 
it was operating five trains daily in each direction be- 
tween Nashville and Mt. Vernon and two trains each way 
per day between Shawneetown and Eldorado. 

Counsel for the bus company make the argument that 
the people of these districts are entitled to a two-hour 
service. Beyond the statement of the president of the 
bus company, who qualified as an expert in railroading, 
there is nothing in the record to indicate that there is 
any demand for a two hour service in this territory. It 
is urged that the proximity of this territory to St. Louis 
and the inability to get to that city from the teritory af- 
fected shows the necessity for the service. This district, 
however, is not close to St. Louis. What constitutes 
public convenience and necessity is a matter not always 
easy to determine. One train each way per day met 
the demands a generation ago, but no one will contend 
that such would meet the needs of any community of 
average population today. While this district is not 
suburban territory and the occupations of the people do 
not make it appear that there is in this community a 
necessity for two hour service, that is a matter primarily 
in the province of the commerce commission to deter- 
mine, and the court is not authorized to substitute its 
judgment for that of the commission where there is any 
substantial basis in the evidence upon which to base a 
finding of such necessity. 


Rights of Existing Utilities 


The important point raised in the case is that the ap- 
pellants are utilities already in the field, and that before 
a competing utility is allowed to parallel their lines and 
take business from them, they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to supply all needed service. While the evidence 
of the appellants before the commission went largely to 
the question whether any necessity existed for more serv- 
ice than was being given, both appear in the record as 
ready and willing to give whatever service is required of 
them. The Illinois Central, in its petition for rehearing, 
asked for an opportunity to present evidence to show 
that it was ready, willing and able to give as much service 
for the transportation of passengers in that territory as 
the commission would require. This evidence was refused 
and the motion for rehearing was denied. The point 
involved here is one which goes to the very foundation 
of the doctrine of the law in force in this state concern- 
ing the regulation of public utilities. 

Section 51 of the Public Utilities Act provides : “When- 
ever the commission, after a hearing had upon its own 
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motion or-upon complaint, shall find that any railroad 
or street railroad company does not run a sufficient num- 
ber of trains or cars, or possess or operate sufficient 
motive power, reasonably tg accomodate the traffic, pas- 
senger, or freight, transported by or offered for trans- 
does not run its trains or cars with 
sufficient frequency, or at a reasonable or proper time 
having regard to safety, or does not stop the same at 
proper places, or does not run any train or trains, car 
or cars, upon a reasonable“time scheduled for the run, 
the commission shall have power to make an order direct- 
ing any such railroad or street railroad company to in- 
crease the number of its trains or of its cars or its mo- 
tive powet or to change the time for starting its trains 
or cars or to change the time schedule for the run of 
any train or car,” etc. 

To authorize an order of the commerce commission 
grating a certificate of convenience and necessity to one 
carrier though another is in the field, it is necessary that 
it appear first that the existing utility is not rendering 
adequate service. The method of regulation of public 
utilities now in force in Illinois is based on the theory of 
a regulated monopoly rather than competition ; and before 
one utility is permitted to take the business of another 
already in the field, it is but a matter of fairness and 
justice*that it be shown that the new utility is in a posi- 
tion to render better service to the public than the one 
already in the field. It is’ in accord with justice and 
sound business economy that the utility already in the field 
be given an opportunity to furnish the required service. 
The commerce commission, under the Public Utilities 
\ct, has power to require additional service, and in the 
absence of a showing that the public interest would be 
better served by granting a certificate to an entirely new 
and competing utility, such certificate should not be 
granted untilit be determined whether the utility already 
in the field can meet the requirements of public con- 
venience and necessity. The power of the state to regu- 
late a utility carries with it the power to protect such 
utility against indiscriminate competiton, ana such power 
should be exercised to that end. 


portation to it, or 


Railways’ Financial Responsibility 

Railroads have permanent road-beds and trackage 
which require an outlay of millions of dollars and which 
in turn yield large revenue to the people of the state. 
The average bus line is incorporated for a comparatively 
small sum. The railroad is of vastly greater financial 
responsibility. This is a matter of substantial public 
interest, particularly in cases of accident. It is the estab- 
lished policy of the law in this state that a public utility 
be allowed to earn a fair return on its investments. It 
is therefore not only unjust but poor economy to grant 
to a miuch less responsible utility company the right to 
compete for the business of carrying passengers parallel- 
ing its line unless it appears that the necessary. service 
cannot be furnished by such railroad. Appellants offer 
to provide whatever increase in accommodations and 
service is deemed essential to meet the public conveni- 
ence and necessity. It is but consonant with our law 
regulating public utilities that they be given opportunity 
to do sa. It is argued that appellants cannot give the 
necessary service except at a large loss. Such argument 
is beside the question involved in the proceedings be- 
fore the commission in this case. Appellants have stated 
that they are willing and able to give such service, and 
it appears clear that the commission is not justified in 
granting a certificate of convenience and necessity to a 
competing line until the utility in the field has had an 
opportunity to demonstrate the truth of its statement 
and to give the required service. 
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Changes in Bus Design * 


3y R. H. Pinkley 
Assistant General Manager, Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
EVELOPMENT of the bus business has been so 
rapid in the last five years that any equipment 
more than one year old at this time might be con- 
sidered out of date. Neither bus operators nor equipment 
manufacturers can well predict what will be the last word 
in bus development. The manufacturers are in a con- 
tinual state of despair because nothing can be standardized 
and every job must have special features. The de luxe 
bus of today may be passé next spring. However, we 
venture to prophesy some of the features that may be ex- 
pected following the present trend: 

(1) Weights of buses for interurban service will not 
be materially increased. Highway officials will see to that. 

(2) Interior frills and fancies must yield to more plain 
and substantial features which can be maintained with 
reasonable expense. Comfort and ease, however, cannot 
be sacrificed. Headroom may be increased and the general 
height made greater, especially where there is heavy short 
distance riding. 

(3) More steel and metal and less wood will be used 
in frames and bodies. 

(4) Balloon tires are being tried and if found prac- 
tical may be adopted. 

(5) Four-wheel brakes of pneumatic or hydraulic types 
will be considered essential. 

(6) More powerful engines will bé developed, possibly 
by adopting eight cylinders but certainly not less than six. 
The bus patrons are just as particular about vibration and 
excessive gear noises as the private car driver. 

(7) In general riding qualities of buses will more nearly 
approach private car standards. 

An important feature in the trend of bus operation is 
the development of proper standard sizes of buses to be 
used for various conditions of traffic. This requirement 
must be determined for each locality and for each condi- 
tion of traffic. There is no doubt but that the lighter 
weight vehicles traveling on more frequent headways will 
draw additional traffic. Any decrease in seating capacity, 
however, increases the operating cost per seat. A bus 
which carries only eight or ten passengers must average 
50 per cent of its seats filled over every mile of its opera- 
tion to pay its way, whereas a bus which seats 29 passen- 
gers may be operated with an average of 30 per cent of 
its seats filled at all times. It is obvious, therefore, that 
if smaller vehicles are used the traffic must either be 
fairly dense or a higher rate of fare must be charged. 





“Abstract of paper presented before the Central Electric Railway Asso- 


ciation at Indianapolis, Ind., on January 28. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA’s first motor bus operation (from Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., to Piney Mountain Inn, 12 miles) was placed in full 
service on August 24 with the full initial quota of five buses. The 
buses are being operated by F. J. Scarr, supervisor of motor serv- 
ice of the railroad, pending the granting of a charter to the Penn- 
sylvania General Transit Company, the railroad’s highway sub- 
The application of this company for a charter has been 
approved by the Public Service Commission and is now before the 
who has referred it to the attorney-general for his 
opinion. An early commencement of motor truck operation in 
freight service between Washington and Waynesburg, permit for 
which was recently granted by the Public Service Commission, is 
planned. The application for authority to provide highway pas- 
senger service on this route was denied by the commission. An- 
other application has been filed covering the same termini but 
specifying a different route. 


sidiary. 


governor, 
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Representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Express and Station Employees and officers of 
the Louisville & Nashville have signed an agreement whereby 
approximately 4,500 employees of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville will receive wage increases totaling $400,000 annually. 
The new agreement provides for a sliding scale of wages, 
according to the length of service and type of work handled. 


The golden anniversary celebration of the “wedding of the 
rails” will be held at Lang, Cal., on September 5, in com- 
memoration of Los Angeles first railroad contact with the 
outside world. A duplicate of the first train that lett Los 
Angeles, 50 years ago, is being assembled by the Southern 
Pacific, for the celebration. Pioneer residents will be invited 
to ride on the train as the special guests of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Eight tramps killed and four injured was the result of a 
derailment on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Wyanet, 
[ll., on August 22. The train was moving at high speed on a 
descending grade and the cause of the derailment is believed 
to have been the failure of an archbar of a tank car filled with 
The wreck was a bad one, destroying several cars 
Reports say 


molasses. 
of perishable freight and damaging the station. 
that the 12 trespassers were all in one car. 


A celetration was held at Eugene, Ore., on August 19 and 
20, commemorating the completion of the Southern Pacific’s 
new main line from Eugene, Ore., to California, via the 
Natron cut-off. Pioneers of the early days of Oregon 
paraded on August 19 and the 111 entries each typified the 
spirit of the pioneers who entered Oregon. The develop- 
ment of transportation from the early days to the present 
time was shown by floats on the first day while on August 
20 a civic and industrial parade was held. 


B. of L. E. to Open New Banks 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is planning to open 
a bank in New York in two or three months, following the sale 
of the Brotherhood interest in the Brotherhood Trust Company 
of New York. It will also open a bank in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
will start a co-operative national bank in San Francisco, Cal., 
as part of its national system. The sale of the New York bank 
took place when the Equitable building, which had been con- 
trolled by the Brotherhood, was sold and when a stock interest 
in the Empire Trust Company was disposed of. Each sale was 
made because of the profit derived through the transaction. The 
Brotherhood. still holds a substantial interest in the Empire Trust 
Company, although considerably short of control. 


“Say It with Service” 


Following action taken by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at Denison, 
Tex., urging members of the brotherhood to solicit business for 
their road, President Whitehead addressed a letter to Vice-Presi- 
dent Whitenton in which he emphasized the importance of em- 
ployees’ solicitation of passengers through service, and through 
the elimination of rough handling. His letter follows, in part: 

“T would like to have the superintendents say to our engineers, 
in both road and yard service, that I think there is no more 
effective way that they can solicit passenger business than by the 
careful handling of passenger trains, including switching in termi- 
nals, and I ‘personally ask them to give this suggestion their must 
careful attention. I can think of no other one thing that, by 
comparison of service, is more attractive to passengers than a 
smooth ride while traveling on a train. What I desire is to have 
this made one of the special features of our passenger service.” 
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National Safety Council 


The fifteenth annual safety congress, to be held under the 
auspices of the National Safety Council, is announced to come 
off in Detroit, Michigan, in the week beginning October 25. 
Among the speakers announced are: Isaiah Hale, A. T. & S. F.; 
J. T. Loree, D. & H.; W. H. McGonagle, D. M.:& N.;.and F. W. 
Matson, member of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission. Also C. W. Frey, superintendent car shops, Michigan 
Central; W. H. Jones, C. N.; Victor Parvin, Ann Arbor (répre- 
senting the American Association of Railway Superintendents) ; 
Dr. G. G. Dowdall and W. A. Booth, representing the Medical 
and Surgical section, A. R. A.; L. K. Sillecox and'C. L. LaFoun- 
taine, representing the mechanical division, A. R. A.; E. R. Lewis, 
M. C. and F. W. Mitchell, N. Y., N. H. & H. 5 


Eastern Trainmen’s Wage Case to Be Arbitrated 


An agreement was reached on August 25 between committees 
representing the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order 
of Railroad Conductors and the eastern railroads. to submit the 
demands of conductors, trainmen and switchmen for increases 
in pay, to a board of arbitration. 

Representatives of the railroads and the unions signed the 
agreement after a series of conferences held in New Yérk with 
the United States Board of Mediation, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the Watson-Parker Railway Labor 
bill. | 

The agreement reached Wednesday provides only for arbitra- 
tion of the dispute between the employees of the eastern railroads. 

The agreement provides for an arbitration board to meet in 
New York, consisting of six arbitrators, two appointed by the 
railroads, two by the unions and two neutral members. The 
effecting of the agreement ends the work of the Board of Media- 
tion on this case in the east except for help it will give in 
establishing the arbitration machinery for the contending rail- 
roads and unions. The coming. arbitration will be the first to 
be held under. the provisions of the Watson-Parker bill in an 
endeavor to settle a wage dispute between railroad employees 
and the railroads. eo 


A Half Century of Single-Track Blocking 


Saturday, August 7, was the fiftieth anniversary of a collision 
at Radstock, England, killing two passengers, the investigation 
of which was followed by the invention, by I:dward Tyer, of 
the electric train-tablet, the first simple and successful apparatus 
for the regulation of trains on single track by the controlled 
manual system; and the Railway Gazette (London) takes the 
occasion to review the remarkable success with which single-track 
railways have been operated in Great Britain during the fifty 
years that have since elapsed. Radstock, by the way, was not a 
solitary instance, a collision having occurred two years before, 
at Norwich, in which 21 passengers and four employees were 
killed. Tyer’s patent was filed in March, 1878, and his device, 
which superseded the simple staff system (never available except 
at one end of the section) by the electric apparatus, making it 
possible at any moment to give the right of road from either 
end of an unoccupied section, at the same moment preventing 
the possibility of giving a conflicting right at an ‘opposite end, 
at once had the approval of the Board of Trade. 

During 44 years, 6 months, following the Radstock collision, 
there were only two occasions for governmental inquiries into 
collisions on single-track lines, in which passengers wefe, killed ; 
and since the token systems—including the tablet, the electrical 
train staff (1889) and other devices—came into. general use, 
about 1892, only six collisions in all have been recorded, and only 
one of these—that on the Cambrian Railway on January 18, 

(Continued on page 394) uy 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for June, 1926, 








Ton-miles (thcusands) Average number 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles ——_-~—_—_—_ of locomotives on line 
Average —— re —, Gross. Net. = + ——~ 
miles of Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- ‘Per cent 
Region, road and year road Train- an (thou- cent locomotive and non- ice- serv- umserv- 
New England Region operated miles helper Light sands) loaded ana tender revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
Boston & Albany.. osenteee 407 231,810 247,039 25,935 5,225 66.2 271,370 101,769 125 18 12.4 16 
1925 404 245,696 265,514 30,629 5,071 68.8 258,994 97,477 122 19 13.7 9 
Boston & Maine.........1926 2.143 463,276 538,641 51,029 12,484 70.2 627,476 254,332 330 91 21.6 58 
1925 2,257 495,936 564,526 54,989 12,512 71.1 618,268 250,504 351 92 20.7 40 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf..1926 1,892 494,891 520,080 34,082 14,091 67.9 721,767 293,316 282 43 13.3 23 
1925 1,909 473,710 492,535 32,631 13,195 69.9 656,143 266,665 289 61 17.5 32 
Great Lakes Region 
i ioweee & Hane. <««s 1926 875 382,516 518,501 54,322 10,929 64.2 691,888 338,135 243 41 14.5 69 
1925 875 381,574 513,495 52,266 10,106 64.0 644,020 314,599 241 35 12.5 68 
Del., Lack. & Western. ..1926 999 583,217 680,292 86,236 18,418 67.7 1,066,693 480,104 266 52 16.3 19 
1925 993 559,579 660,257 85,334 17,479 69.4 980,136 441,231 296 59 16.5 2 
Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie)..1926 2,323 908,867 1,002,381 112,913 34,406 64.9 2,06:,112 890,713 550 126 18.6 125 
1925 2,325 858,469 952,727 108,538 32,618 66.1 1,936,117 849,313 633 105 14.3 209 
Lehigh Valery ccccccsces 1926 1,345 616,209 678,025 75,411 19,110 63.4 1,165,782 528,750 387 89 18.7 53 
1925 1,357 583,079 640,979 71,840 18,001 64.7 1,066,989 479,998 426 79 15.6 94 
Michigan Central .......1926 1,835 584,662 599,529 20,847 19,397 61.3 1,073,492 379,143 265 50 15.9 78 
1925 1,826 544,169 558,055 16,906 18,534 61.6 1,019,607 360,447 316 42 11.8 111 
New York Central.......1926 6,4%2 2,001,393 2,254,225 148,843 76,097 63.5 4,567,052 1,995,2 1,199 307 20.4 366 
1925 6.478 1,867,663 2.054.973 144,852 69,004 63.4 4,122,918 1,793,196 1,204 369 23.5 377 
New York, Chic. & St. L..1926 1,665 610,923 618,240 6,436 19,211 63.7 1,069,878 406,669 232 59 20.3 49 
1925 1,669 606,568 614,702 7,326 18,724 63.9 1,030,773 391,892 248 59 19.2 58 
Pere Marquette ......... 1926 2,179 415,257 421,701 6,086 10,086 64.4 572,761 237,933 190 23 10.9 26 
1925 2,198 374,191 388,191 6,999 9,195 64.1 510,750 217,837 189 22 10.3 36 
Pitts. & Lake Erie...... 1926 231 128,865 132,112 1,582 4,556 63.9 353,286 203,750 57 24 29.6 12 
1925 221 113,822 117,116 819 3,732 63.2 285,781 165,545 74 16 17.7 34 
Wabash al 1926 2,497 686,319 712,172 10,371 20,849 65.4 1,171,113 459,488 319 65 17.0 62 
1925 2,497 626,251 651,387 9,659 20,017 66.6 1,099,996 440,673 328 57 14.8 78 
Central Easter Rezion 
Baltimore & Ohio.......1926 5,197 1,941,131 2,246,678 181,756 56,804 61.7 3,744,697 1,794,736 1,046 195 15.7 165 
1925 5.196 1,793,383 2,093,845 153,331 52,453 63.5 3,345,667 1,613,324 987 273 21.7 135 
Canteed af Stow Satew...30ae 691 (269.258 292,350 42,544 7,912 58.0 530,884 253,369 228 38 14.2 55 
. / 1925 692 282.439 310,490 36,755 7,235 59.9 467,112 223,816 242 36 13.0 44 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...1926 945 231,353 231,782 3,521 6,426 63.7 372.066 165,847 128 37 22.4 49 
1925 945 212,558 213,060 3,292 5,967 64.3 343,478 156,545 138 26 15.8 65 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L.1926. 2,374 744,075 782,504 25,594 23,868 61.2 1,553,635 721,299 532 99 22.9 38 
1925 2,376 706,019 748,292 15,145 21,769 59.9 1,417,647 645,253 356 74 17.3 69 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 1926 460 122,994 129,457 5,117 3,720 64.9 279,241 166, 457 7 15 16.5 4+ 
: 1925 460 118,675 123,813 3,769 3,550 65.0 264,715 140,922 71 20 21.7 owe 
ee Serre 1926 393 47,768 52,452 15,210 615 53.9 41,081 16,171 47 12 19.8 ; 
1925 393 44.974 49.166 13.649 565 56.1 36,644 14,411 42 11 20.1 seer 
Pennsylvania System.....1926 10,880 4,707,645 5,103,330 372,848 139,121 63.3 9,124,093 4,251,242 2,661 592 18.2 369 
. 1925 10,888 4,525,740 4,855,675 355,107 128,458 63.6 8,413,799 3,933,252 2,582 805 23.8 226 
ie de ean 1926 1.131 °616,863 673,835 65,150 16,592 60.4 1,136,552 571,747 369 64 14.9 75 
1925 1,132 602,073 658,803 64,666 15.348 60.2 1,049,265 522,332 395 74 15.7 106 
*ocahontas Region 
; Che sapeake & Ohio 1926 2.650 1,190,067 1,255,139 40,064 39,278 56.2 3,215,353 1,750,542 556 93 14.3 62 
1925 2,601 1,148,999 1,198,310 38,255 36,448 56.6 2,883,330 1,583,606 475 101 17.6 17 
Norfolk & Western...... 1926 2,231 919,305 1,111,711 42,669 32,904 59.7 2,701,457 1,476,218 600 52 8.0 166 
1925 2,232 833,974 1,010,055 33,464 27,422 59.8 2,217,389 1,180,771 583 79 11.9 155 
Southern Region: " 
Atlantic Coast Line.....1926 4,931 858,038 880,932 14,806 22,791 61.9 1,294,552 513,489 443 2 10.5 74 
1925 4,887 801,366 816,457 13,075 20,865 61.8 1,174,967 456.335 368 3 14.6 38 
Central of Georgia......1926 1,907 381,866 384,917 8,368 8,351 67.8 483,488 221,204 153 22 12.7 3 
1925 1,907 374,243 376,073 6,206 7,439 68.8 408,398 174,622 154 11 6.4 17 
I. C. (ine. Y. & M. V.)..1926 6.555 1,929,842 1,943,621 54,673 53,839 63.7 3,345,600 1,392,226 756 102 11.8 10 
1925 6,555 1,838,327 1,854,232 37,794 50,069 62.0 3,133,803 1,283,107 799 109 12.0 54 
Louisville & Nashville. ..1926 5,021 1,793,480 1,869,299 59,805 35,970 59.2 2,463,209 1,168,182 586 12 17.3 20 
1925 §,027 1,732,196 1,818,028 60,556 33,852 60.0 2,263,026 1,069,605 614 106 14.7 31 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1926 3,904 541,252 553,820 7,437 14,072 65.6 782,287 322,995 258 40 13.4 25 
1925 3,755 530,782 540,505 7,877 13,246 64.8 726,071 289.837 217 34 13.5 4 
Southern Railuay System. 1926 8,043 2,063,253 2,101,591 37,484 49,195 63.8 2,813,502 1,148,819 1,068 156 12.8 49> 
1925 8,157 1,976,641 2,013,655 37,790 46,989 64.5 2,618,490 1,046,610 1,082 142 11.6 96 
Northwestern Region: 
Chic. & North Western... .1926 8.457 1,484,402 1,527,278 24,870 37,180 62.2 2,219,249 913,111 743 161 17.8 104 
1925 8.469 1,298,202 1,327,137 24,381 31,503 62.4 1,800,853 719,258 754 209 21.7 151 
Chic., Milw. & St. P....1926 11,189 1,473,076 1,562,858 95,371 43,505 65.4 2,447,317 1,038,983 870 174 16.7 226. 
1925 11,202 1,454,554 1,532,157 76,347 42,325 65.9 2,380,347 1,037,540 952 176 15.6 178 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om.1926 1,819 287,511 308,357 11,406 5,954 69.0 310,836 124,426 171 27 13.8 4 
1925 1,819 275,461 295,405 11,614 5,505 69.9 285,896 105,328 165 31 15.7 2 
Great Northern scene 8,200 757,561 785,639 42.792 27,463 61.8 1,718,935 806,031 558 157 22.0 129 
1925 8.253 762.857 787,330 40.256 27,046 64.4 1,650,279 $10,119 571 175 23.4 120 
M.. St. P. & S. Ste. M..1926 4,372 503,618 517,847 4,783 13,205 69.3 705,789 322,033 300 40 11.8 21 
1925 4.372 488.423 498.460 5,465 12,376 67.3 647,819 285,241 297 45 13.1 26 
Northern Pacific ........1926 6,510 865,454 910,342 48,673 26,700 66.2 1,512,256 639,562 515 141 21.6 87 
1925 6,479 791,560 827,645 47,248 24,039 71.0 1,334 746 585,350 516 165 24.2 100 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 1926 2,185 191,301 204,715 19,666 5,688 70.2 326,162 150,889 12 20 13.4 12 
1925 2,185 175,515 185,935 16,233 5,003 74.1 274,041 127,476 140 22 13.7 16 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe 1926 10,143 1,512,789 1,620,830 95,205 48,229 66.6 2,792,602 1,081,386 798 144 15.3 206 
(incl. P. & S. F.)....1925 10,045 1,366,533 1,456,711 81,713 42,818 67.3 2,430,293 943,672 821 153 15.7 252 
Chicago & Alton ...- 1926 1,022 289,677 320,307 4,314 7,423 60.4 453,567 187,575 vA 19 116 a0 
1925 1.022 269,309 298.607 2,225 6,959 61.3 423,865 169,300 132 25 15.7 38. 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 1926 9.349 1,378,652 1,417,145 48,678 41,018 63.9 2,347,888 1,038,895 787 204 20.6 104 
E 1925 9.338 1,354,033 1,408,122 56,784 38.741 63.1 2,247,179 994,551 815 187 18.7 111 
Chic., Rock. T. & Pacific... 1926 7.564 1,383,489 1,448,671 15,340 35,527 63.1 2,016,192 760,993 552 152 21.6 38 
1925 7.568 1,532,789 1,622,031 15,862 37,307 65.3 2,048,030 764,628 570 160 21.9 33 
Denver & R. G. Wn....1926 2572 215,539 255,846 47,018 6,115 69.0 355,017 169,076 237 48 16.7 36 
1925 2.577 195,946 239,532 43,450 5,344 69.2 304,200 144,204 262 41 13.4 84 
Oregon Short Line.......1926 2,537 282,515 298,946 21,031 8.377 68.7 481,330 215,587 190 24 11.2 58 
1925 2.444 261.317 273.484 17,481 7,153 72.0 397,828 183,730 189 28 13.0 61 
Sou. Pac Pac. Lines...1926 8.534 1,604,201 1,761,073 277,244 49,598 62.6 3,047,697 1,097,347 754 166 18.1 54 
1925 8.517 1,627,279 1,773,723 261,625 47,356 62.0 2,903,822 1,109,589 738 173 19.0 56 
Union Pacific . ~«..1926 3,691 837,132 858,073 43,579 33,935 67.7 1,816,636 €83,234 451 68 13.0 176 
1925 3.688 683,143 702,001 37,791 27,622 73.7 1,422,771 574,160 464 7 14.2 234 
Southwestern Region 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe.....1926 1,897 296,625 310,093 7,491 8,568 62.8 543,450 242,781 110 25 18.4 14 
1925 1.897 283,187 291,555 5.837 7,877 61.0 505,839 223,005 106 28 21.2 11 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex éeneuesae 1926 1,787 255,149 255,282 4,764 8,953 60.6 517,388 194,15 105 26 19.5 43 
1925 1,787 240,326 243,065 1,867 8,427 60.5 487,483 185,109 115 16 12.5 44 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex...1926 1,389 179,982 124,515 3,387 4,773 60.9 286,932 116,427 122 19 13.3 58 
1925 1,389 172,970 184,005 3,041 4,454 60.0 269,120 106,975 13 26 16.8 68 
Missouri Pacific ........ 1926 7.288 1,277,545 1,312,242 39,546 35,676 63.4 2,097,202 $90,393 527 95 15.2 3 
1925 7,278 1,322,803 1,367,137 45,771 35,312 62.7 2.115.961 913,937 558 91 14.1 24 
St. Louis-San Francisco..1926 4,895 781,595 801,936 12.655 19,041 62.1 1,121,548 452,292 440 59 11.8 79 
1925 4,801 819,638 840,805 13,450 18,089 61.5 1,063,700 431,366 427 68 13.7 37 
Southern Pacific Lines 1926 4,469 673,326 675,835 2,225 14,350 66.9 806.626 329,791 264 65 19.6 40 
(in Tex. and La.)*....1925 4,427 653,883 654.951 4,399 14,006 63.8 815,502 339,111 258 70 21.3 31 
Texas & Pacific......... 1926 1,953 313,129 313 re 431 8,213 65.0 465.984 169,806 163 21 11.3 28 
1925 1.953 310,075 310.07 820 7,381 63.9 427,159 162,311 150 40 21.1 14 


i Franklin & Abbeville, Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, Heuston & Shreveport. Houston & Texas Central, Houston East & West 


Includes » 
Texas, Iberia & Vermilion, Lake Charles & Northern, Lovisiana Western, Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co., and Texas & New Orleans. 
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Compared with June, 1925, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 


Boston & Maine 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf.. 


Great 


Del., Lack. & Western... 


Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie).. 


Lehigh Valley 


Michigan Central 
New York Central....... 
New York, Chic. & St. L.. 


Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Lake 


WHEY « gneusken ees 


Central Eastern 


taltimore & O 
Central of New Jersey... 
Chicago & Eastern 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 
Long Island ....... 
Pennsylvania System 
BOGE 6aceceswane 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast 


Central of Georgia 
I. C. (ine. Y. & M. V.).. 
Louisville & Nashville... 
Seaboard Air Line....... 
Southern Railway System. 


Northwestern Region: 
Chic. & North Western... 


Chic., Milw. & St. P... 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om. 


Great Northern 


M.. St. P. &@ S. 
Northern Pacific 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top.’ & S. 
(incl. P. & S. F. 
Chicago & Alton 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy... 
Chic., Rock. I. & Pacific.. 
Denver & R. G. Wn.... 


Oregon Short Line....... 


Sou. Pac.—Pac. 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. §& 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 


Missouri Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 
Southern Pacific 


(in Tex. and La.)?... 
Texas & Pacific 


Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


1925 


. 1926 


1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


1926 
1925 


. 1926 


1925 
1926 
1925 


. 1926 


1925 


. 1926 


1925 


. 1926 


1925 


. 1926 


1925 


1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 


. 1926 


1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1926 


.1925 


1926 
1925 


Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line ton- 

- - —-A.—_____—__—., miles per 
Per _train- 
cent hour, ex- 
un- cluding 
serv- locomo- 
ice- tiveand 

Foreign Total able tender 
5,477 8,030 4.9 15,025 
5,778 8,527 2.9 13,687 

13,859 27,456 7.3 14,685 
12,657 27,339 9.3 13,937 
19,982 38,593 14.3 17,223 
19,171 40,435 21.4 15,757 
6,458 14,880 5.9 22,591 
6,203 15,167 7.5 20,413 
8,401 25,396 4.6 22,120 
7,636 25,058 3.3 20,996 
19,298 55,535 6.8 26,276 
19,171 57,766 7.5 25,660 
10,001 31,812 5.6 24,621 
7,968 29,323 7.4 24,933 
18,022 35,616 4.5 25,802 
17,286 35,802 4.3 26,930 
73,767 145,362 3.9 28,296 
67,434 145,455 4.2 26,952 
10,560 23,961 6.9 23,736 
10,395 24,152 6.0 22,796 
8,933 19,124 4.4 16,325 
8,002 19,019 6.0 15,001 
8,358 23,228 7.2 29,990 
6,212 22,347 5.0 28,250 
10,137 24,870 3.1 25,636 
10,767 25,727 3.0 24,127 
23,714 103,157 3.3 20,825 
34,537. 106,520 8.4 20,175 
11,660 30,595 5.8 18,252 
10,684 29,819 40 15,351 
4,134 18,492 17.9 21,65 
3,625 18,954 17.4 21,983 
21,976 42,328 5.3 26,400 
17,436 39,176 5.5 25,503 
7,630 17,475 5.4 15,803 
7,093 17,221 8.8 17,812 
6,902 8,996 0.9 4,895 
5,038 7,126 1.3 4,681 
85,358 297,811 9.7 21,727 
82.094 300,568 11.2 20,896 
13,643 39,978 3.4 20,256 
14,203 41,029 2.4 20,121 
9,587 39,738 3.5 30,525 
10,643 41,069 4.3 26,673 
10,012 39,649 2.1 37,923 
7,900 39,167 4.0 33.263 
14,483 35,916 4.1 19,135 
12.480 32,718 4.3 18,628 
7,429 12.243 3.2 17,418 
6,518 11,579 5.1 14.787 

25,006 65,991 4.3 22,939 

20,382 71,111 7.4 22,332 

16,901 62,951 10.8 16,515 

15,986 60.675 11.8 15,659 

10,262 21,326 2.0 16,919 
9,216 20,379 3.4 15,981 

26,110 78,961 5.3 18,567 

25,862 81,315 7.4 17,895 

27,284 77,400 7.2 18,495 

24,609 77,356 10.2 16,851 
19,638 74,735 6.1 20,606 
19,363 74,420 9.0 19,594 
8.478 11,709 9.1 13,554 
8,869 12,405 8.2 13,331 
8,376 51,564 9.5 27,017 
7,692 54,339 10.2 24,758 
6,046 25,893 6.1 15,965 
5.256 25,427 7.9 15,411 
7,359 43,713 8.2 23,350 
7,001 44,796 6.8 21,992 
4,003 11,559 5.2 20,203 
4,159 10,414 5.0 19,033 
17,011 78,844 5.5 25,177 
14,489 77,264 6.3 23,940 
4,624 14,876 6.7 19,545 
4,332 14,852 4.4 18,849 
18,007 69,099 6.5 22,219 
15,618 71,623 7.9 21,243 
19,811 55,817 10.1 18,899 

19,795 56,403 10.6 17,475 
2,946 14,277. 3.4 16,849 
3,512 15,759 5.4 15,967 
3,326 11.093 5.8 23,171 
3,719 12,429 5.4 21,495 

30,152 62,573 5.8 23,190 

33,378 64,488 5.2 21,072 
9.317 31,965 12.4 35,748 
6,953 27,523 14.2 32,656 
4,572 14,152 2.9 26,261 
4,169 12,909 4.2 25,159 
3,615 12,887 5.0 28,877 
3,754 12,236 4.9 26,919 
9,426 9,741 9.1 21,112 

11,663 11,926 8.6 20,087 

21,883 50,943 6.5 21,114 

19,598 51,350 8.6 18,812 

11,117. 31,629 4.9 18,756 

10,575 30,965 4.9 17,170 

13,089 24,461 7.1 16,984 

14,700 26,093 8.5 17,376 
5,568 11,836 5.6 20,945 
5,290 11,984 7.4 18,235 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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General News Department 


(Continued from page 391) 


1918—was due to the issuance of conflicting tablets. This case 
was never satisfactorily explained. 

Sir John Pringle, reviewing the token systems in May, 1922, 
concluded that single-track roads operated under token systems 
have a higher degree of security than double-track lines; and, 
says the Railway Gazette, “There are so many economies in the 
use of the tablet or electric staff that on certain lines of light 
converted to single-track.” The 


traffic double-track has been 


length of these converted lines is not given. 


Cave-in Kills Six Men in the Moffat Tunnel 


Six tunnel. workers lost their lives on July 30 as the result 
of a heavy rock fall in the Moffat tunnel. The accident occurred 
in the: railroad heading 12,010 ft. from the portal, at a point 
where the men killed were erecting “jumbo sets.” The coroner’s 
verdict, substantiated by a finding of the State Bureau of Mines, 
was. “unavoidable accident.” 

The ‘solid granite gneiss, at this point was apparently seamed 
in a direction unfavorable for effective support of the blocky 
formation, with the result that a slip occurred which released 
a huge block of rock which crashed through the temporary 
timbering support and staging without any warning to the crew 
working below on the “jumbo” framework. About 200 yards 
of roek followed from the roof and north side of the tunnel, 
&-ft. above and 20-ft. beyond the last set of permanent timbering, 
which was practically uninjured by the cave-in. At the time the 
slip ocaurred, only a few feet-had been opened up beyond this 
timbering and was being held by temporary stulls. 

To provide support for the rock after this fall 12-in. by 12-in. 
cribbing was built up, and the cavity above the neat line of the 
permanent timbering was tightly packed with timber, after which 
permanent 12-in, by 18-in. Oregon fir were placed in 
position and the temporary cribbing removed. Several tunnel 
trainloads of timber were required to support the roof while the 
rock and debris were being removed from the cave-in and the 
bodies of the miners, which were buried beneath, were released. 


sets of 


Taxes on Western Railroads Show Large Increase 


The Western Railways’ Committee on Public Relations has 
compiled figures taken from the statistics gathered by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, which show that the taxes on railway 
properties in the western states have increased from 266 to 1,474 
per cent in 1925, as compared with 1911. For the western dis- 
trict as a whole, railway tax payments have grown from $39,853,- 
265 in 1911 to $146,665,332 in 1925. This is an increase of $106,- 
812,067, or 268 per cent. Western railway taxes averaged $109,- 
187 each day in 1911 and $401,823 each day in 192}, an average 
daily increase of $292,636. 

In the first six months of 1926 there was a still further in- 
crease of six per cent on the western railways over the corre- 
sponding months of 1925. Some of this increase, of course, is 
due to the growth of railway facilities, but even on a mileage 
hasis the tax increase has been large. 

The,.taxes paid in 1925 by the large railways operating in 
Nevada amounted to $1,762,440, an increase of $1,650,460, or 1,474 
per cent, over the 1911 total of $111,980. The taxes per mile 
amounted to $625 in 1911, while in 1924, the latest year for which 
the railway mileage in the state is available, they amounted to 
$1,040. Further, from 1924 to 1925 the taxes paid in Nevada by 
the large railways increased 4 per cent. 

In California; the taxes in 1925 amounted to $12,862,516, an 
increase of $11,876,844, or 1,205 per cent over the 1911 total of 
$985,672. This was equivalent to $525 per mile in 1911 and 
$1,900,,in 1924. 

In Arizona, taxes in 1925 amounted to $2,484,584, an increase 
of $2,275,408, or more than 1,000 per cent as compared, with the 
1911 total of $209,176. They were at the rate of $210 per mile in 
1911 and $,000 per mile in 924. From 1924 to 1925 the taxes in- 
creased;|7 per cent. 

In New Mexico, the amount paid totaled $2,211,899, an in- 
crease of $1,808,305, or 448 per cent over the 1911 total of $403,- 
594. This amounted to $190 per mile in 1911 and $750 per mile 
in 1924. In 1925 the taxes paid increased 6 per cent over 1924. 


August 28, 1926 


The taxes paid by Class I railways operating in South Dakota 
in 1925 amounted to $3,161,483, an increase of $2,380,466, or 305 
per cent over the 1911 total of $781,017. This amounted to $215 
per mile in 1911 and to $645 in 1924. From 1924 to 1925, the 
taxes paid increased 16 per cent. 


In Idaho, railway taxes amounted to $2,871,657, an increase of 
$2,147,991, or 297 per cent over the 1911 total of $723,666. This 
equaled $335 per mile in 1911 and $1,075 in 1924. From 1924 to 
1925 the taxes paid increased 4 per cent. 


In Oregon, the railways paid taxes amounting to $2,736,341 in 
1925, which was an increase of $1,995,326, or 269 per cent over the 
1911 total of $741,015. This was at the rate of $360 per mile in 
1911 and $980 in 1924. From 1924 to 1925 the taxes paid in- 
creased 6 per cent. 

In Utah, the taxes paid amounted to $2,160,200 in 1925, an in- 
crease of $1,573,640, or 268 per cent over the 1911 total of $586,- 
560. This equals $395 per mile in 1911 and $985 per mile in 
1924. From 1924 to 1925 the taxes paid increased 5 per cent. 

In Illinois, the railways paid taxes amounting to $21,239,869 in 
1925, an increase of $15,448,217, or 267 per cent, over the 1911 
total of $5,791,652. This was at the rate of $500 per mile in 1911 
and $1,780 in 1924. From 1924 to 1925 the taxes increased 6 
per cent. 

In Louisiana, railway taxes amounted to $4,577,595 in 1925, an 
increase of $3,326,903, or 266 per cent, over the 1911 total of 
$1,250,692. This equals $265 per mile in 1911 and $1,125 per mile 
in 1924. From 1924 to 1925, the taxes paid increased 5 per cent. 


Master Blacksmiths Supply Men’s 
Association Elect Officers for 1927 


A total of 16 railway supply companies were represented at the 
thirtieth annual convention of the International Railroad Master 
Blacksmiths’ Association held August 17, 18 and 19, 1926, at Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. The annual meeting of the Supply 
Men’s Association was held on the last day of the convention at 
which time the following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: president, A. N. Lucas, Oxweld Railway Service 
Company; vice-president, C. B. Harmon, National Machinery 
Company ; secretary-treasurer, W. R. Walsh, Ewald Iron Com- 
pany. The following is a list of the exhibitors and representatives : 


Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio—Literature on bolt and 
forging machines. Represented by C. R. Davies, H. N. Anderson and Ce 
smth. 

Ajax Manufacturing Company, Euclid, Ohio—Model of Ajax forging 
mechine, forgings and literature. Represented by J. R. Blakeslee, W. W 
Criley, G. G. Fristoe, A. L. Guilford, H. D. Heman and J. A. Murray. 

Anti-Borax Compound Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Welding compounds 
and literature. Represented by C. O. Kahre. ‘ 

Colonial Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Literature on alloy and carbon 
tool steels. Represented by C. Carnahan and E. W. Thurber. 

Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Literature on dies, 
taps and high speed and special tool steel. Represented by F. Baskerfield 
P. J. Connor, A. E. Jones and W. M. Stevenson. j 

- send Blatchford Company, Chicago—-Represented by C. P. Nye and 
G. P. hite. 5 

Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky.—Represented by R. F. Kilpatrick 
and W. R. Walsh. sens , oe 

Firth Sterling Steel Company, McKeesport, Pa.—Literature on bolt and 
rivet dies. Represented by W. Royce, C. E. Hughes, Alan Jackman, 
E. T. Jackman, T. A. Larecy and W. A. Nungester. 

Heppenstahl Forge & Knife Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Houghton, E. F., & Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Railway springs, quench- 
ing oils, “drawtemp,”’ literature. Represented by C. W. Nobhl. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York—Specimens of thermit weldivg, 
literature. Represented by E. W. Bloom and H. D. Kelley. 
_ National Machinery Company, Tifin, Ohio—Snecimens cf machine forg- 
ing ar literature. Represeated by K. L. Ernst, C. D. Harman and 

. KE. Lott. 

Oxweld Railway Service C.umpany, 
equipment, literature. Represented by A. N. Lucas, C. E. Allen, C 
Crownover, R. R. Kester, W. R. Montgomery and G. V. Rainey. 

Pilot Pack Company, Chicago—Packing, literature. Represented by 
W. W. Bacon and J. Sinkler. : 
c anny Journal, Chicago—Copies of publication. Represented by E. C. 
onKk, 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, New York—Copies of publication and 
books. Represented by H. C. Wilcox. 

Rockwell, W. S. Company, New York—Oil and gas burners, forging and 
heat treating furnaces. literature. 

Vanadium Alloys Steel Company, 
steels. Represented by R. R. Artz. 


Chicaeo—Oxy-acetylene welding 
M. 


Latrobe, Pa.—Literature on alloy 


Traveling Engineers’ to Hold Convention 


The annual convention of the Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on September 
14-17, inclusive. R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, will make the opening address. The subject, 
“The Locomotive of Today,” will be presented by Samuel O. 
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Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, and will be discussed by W. 
R. Scott, president, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas & Louisiana ; 
A. R. Ayers, assistant general manager, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis: W. L. Bean, mechanical manager, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; A. G. Trumbull, chief mechanical engineer, 
Erie; O. S. Jackson, superintendent motive power and machin- 
ery, Union Pacific System; C. T. Ripley, chief mechanical 
engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; J. B. Ennis, vice-presi- 
dent, American Locomotive Company; S. M. Vauclain, president, 
Baldwin Lecorotive Works, and W. E. Woodward, vice-presi- 
dent, Lira Locomotive Works, Inc. 

Other subjects to be considered are: 

Smooth Train Handling, Frederick Kerby, Baltimore & Ohio, 
chairman. 


Practical Instructions for New Firemen in Combustion and 
Locomotive Operation, M. A. Daly, Northern Pacific, chairman. 

The Booster, J. A. Talty, Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
chairman. 


Locomotive Availability in 100 per cent Condition, Up-to-date 
Roundhouse, Terminal Facilities and Modern Methods, P. O. 
Wood, Southern Pacific, chairman. 

How Can the Traveling Engineer Cover His Growing Job? 
W. L. Hack, St. Louis-San Francisco, chairman. 

\utomatic Train Control, J. M. Nicholson, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, chairman. 

Revision of Progressive Examination for Firemen for Pro- 
motion and New Men for Employment, W. H. Corbett, Michigan 
Central, chairman. 


The Roadmasters’ Convention Program 


The Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association will 
hold its forty-fourth annual convention at the Auditorium hotel, 
Chicago, on September 21-23. The program for this meeting 


is as follows: 


Tuesday, Sept. 21 
10:00.a.m. Convention called to order. 

10:10 a.m. Opening address. 

Address by R. H. Aishton, president, American Railway As- 
sociation. Chicago. 

President’s address—G. W. Morrow. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Apoointment of Special Committees. 


Renort of Committee on the Repair of Track Tools, B. C. 


10:30 a. m. 


11:00 a. m. 


11:30 a.m 
Dougherty, chairman, readmaster, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, Chicago. 

12:30 p.m. Adjournment. 

2:00 p.m. Address on Safety in the Maintenance of Way Department, 


Pennsylvania 


Rail- 


by Thomas H. Carrow, supervisor of safety, 
Railroad, and chairman, Safety Section, American 
way Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Repert of Committee on The Construction and Maintenance 
of Highway Crossings and Their Anpvroaches (includiug 
signs), to Promote Safety, A. E. Preble, chairman, super- 
visor, Pennsylvania, Middletown, Pa. 


3:00 p. m. 


3:30 p.m. Paper on The Effect of Modern Locomotives on the Lem.th 
cf Turncuts, by H. J. Pfeiffer. chief engineer. Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

4:00 p.m. Adjournment to visit exhibit Track Supply Association. 

8:00 p.m. Tllustrated Address on Our Modern Track Construction and 
Its Development, by | ’. Neubert, engineer maintenance 
of way, New York Central, New York City. 

Wednesday, Sept. 22 
9:30 a.m. Report of Committee on Track Joints and Their Mainte- 


nance, C. W. Baldridge. chairman, assistant engineer, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago. 


Address on The Care and Selection of Cross Ties, by John 


Foley, forester, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11:30 a.m. Address by C. A. Morse, chief engineer, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, Chicago. 

12:30 p.m. Adjournment. 

2:00 p.m. Report of Committee on the Rearrangement of Track Work 
to Promote Uniferm Forces Threugkout the Year, J. Clark. 
chairman, supervisor, Baltimore & Ohio, Walkerton, Ind. 

3:00 p.m. Address on Building Morale Among Maintenance of Way 
Forces, by J. S. Hya‘t. general manager, Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee. Chicago. 

4:30 p.m. Adjourn to visit exhibit Track Supply Association. 

* 6:30 p.m. Annual dinner of the Track Supply Ascociation and the 
Roadmasters’ Association. 
Thursday, Sept. 23 

9:30 a.m. Report of Committee _on The Collection and Use of Cost 
Data by Supervising Forces, E. P. Hawkins, chairman, divi- 
sion engineer, Missouri Pacific, Osawatomie, Kan. 

11:00 a.m. Business session. 

Reports of officers and of committees. 
Electicn of officers. 
Selection of 1927 convention city. 
Installation of officers. 
Adjournment. ae 
2:00 p.m. Trip by special train over the Illinois Central’s terminal 


improvement and electrification work to Markham Yard. 
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Commercial Stocks of Anthracite 
and Bituminous Coal July 1 


On July 1 stocks of bituminous coal in the hands of consumers 
amounted to approximately 39,000,000 net tons, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of Mines, Department‘ of Com- 
merce. 

In comparison with June 1, 1924, when consumers still had 
51,000,000 tons on hand out of the very heavy reserves accumu- 
lated in anticipation of a possible strike at the end of the 1923 
wage agreement, the stocks on July 1, 1926, show a large 
decrease. In comparison with June 1, 1925 the present: ‘stocks 
show an increase of 1,000,000 tons. 

When stocks of coal on different dates are compared, allowance 
must be made for changes in the rate of consumption. In the 
first quarter of 1926 bituminous coal was in demand ‘to make 
good the deficit in household fuel caused by the anthracite strike, 
and the .rate of consumption was abnormally high. At that rate 
the stocks on April 1 were sufficient to last 26 days. At the 
lower rate of consumption prevailing in May atidJune the stocks 
on July 1 were sufficient to last 34 days. Measured in days’ 
supply the present reserve is slightly larger than that on June 
1, 1925, which was sufficient to last 32 days. 

In addition to the quantity in the hands of consumers on July 
1, there were at least 174,000 tons of bituminous coal in pro- 
ducers’ storage at the mines or at intermediate points en route 
to market, and 888,000 tons loaded in cars but unbilled at the 
mines. 

The total quantity of bituminous railroad fuel coal on hand 
July 1, according to the American Railway Association, was 
9.398.000 tons, sufficient at the current rate of: Consumption, to 
last 27 days. From April 1 to May 1, the railroads decreased 
their stocks by 704,000 tons. Beginning with the latter part of 
May, they beran to rebuild their stocks and between May 1 to 
July 1, a total of 1,012,000 tons was added to storage. 

Stocks of bitum‘nous coal held by the railroads on represen- 
tative dates have been as follows: 


January 1, B99D.... 000 13.644.090 Jonuary 1, 1924....... 19,368,000 
March “1, 1920....... 4.784.000 Tune *. sae 15,530,000 
Tune a 6s. Se 374490 | June Ss eae 10,219,000 
April 1, 1922....... 19.843 000 April SS. Seer 9,090,000 
Sept. 1, 1922....... 4.401.000 May _, ia 8.386.000 
July eS aa 10,667.000 Tuly SS ae 9,398,000 


The Florida Exposition | 

The Florida Exposition Company, of which the president is 
John W. Martin, governor of the state. announces that an ex- 
position, designed to advertise the character and resources of the 
state is to be organized with-a view to putting the necessary 
information into the prominent’ cities of 30 states, by the use of 
special exhibition trains, to be started from Jacksonville, north- 
ward, on or about November 22. , 

There are to be five trains of 10 cars each, and arrangements 
have already been made by Bird M. Robinson, Washington, 
D. C., director general of the exposition, with the Pullman 
Company, for the necessary cars. Each train will have one bag- 
gage car, with a small power plant; one motion picture car, five 
cars devoted to general and individual exhibits of fruits, 
vegetables, natural resources ard manufactured ‘articles; two 
sleeping cars, and a dining car. 

The corporation has only a nominal capital atid will serve 
without charge or profit, the necessary funds ‘being expected 
from subscriptions and from the sale of exhibition’ space’. The 
territory to be traversed includes all of the 30 states'inérth of 
‘Florida and as far west as Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota. 

The promoters of the exposition believe that the state of 
Florida is confronted with a powerful and widely extended oppo- 
sition ; not crganized, perhaps, but seemingly acting in a concerted 
way. To rreet this criticism it is proposed to “disprove the 
prevalent fiction.” 

Mr. Robinson has already received promises’of)very favorable 
rates from the railroads over which it is desired to send the 
advertising trains. PS 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


In connection with proposed changes in rates on imported iron 
and steel articles from Gulf ports designed to place the import 
and domestic rates cn the same level, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on August 25 approved an increase by lines east of 
the Mississippi River in the rate to St. Louis from New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports, excluding Texas gulf ports, and also upheld 
increased rates from New Orleans to Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
Ark. The commission disapproved proposed increases in rates 
from the to St. Louis and found not justified the 
proposed restriction of import class rates so that fifth class rates 
would not apply from the Texas ports to the destinations 
involved. Keasonable rates on this traffic were prescribed for 


Texas ports 


the future. 


Court News 


Revocation of Railroad’s Duty 
to Maintain Private Crossing 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals holds that 
where a private farm crossing was changed by the owners with 
the railroad’s consent into a public crossing, an order of the 
Public Utility Commissioners closing it as dangerous revoked 
the statutory obligation on the railroad company to maintain the 
Hollinshead v. Atlantic City Ry. Co. (N. J.) 


private crossing 


131 Atl. 915 


Width of Right of Way Available to Foreign 
Railroads under North Carolina Statute 


The North Carolina Supreme Court holds that the statutory 
presumption of the width of a right of way which a railroad 
may acquire under N. C. Comp. St., sections 440, 1733, does not 
apply to a foreign railroad company, and a Tennessee railroad 
corporation could only take “such land as may be wanted” under 
its charter, the law of Tennessee specifying no maximum or 
minimum right of —Griffith v. Southern (N. C.) 131 
S. E. 413 


way. 


Solicitation of Business and Employment of 
General Counsel Not “Doing Business” in State 


The Circuit Court of Appeals of District of Columbia holds 
that a railroad which has no tracks in the District, and whose 
sole activity therein is the solicitation of traffic for outside and 
the employment of a general counsel, is not “doing business” 
within the District under the D. C. Code, 1537, and 
service of process on its soliciting agent there was ineffective. 
It was held immaterial that the agent had for sale interchange- 
able mileage books good for travel over any railroad in the 
United States.—Cancelino vy. S. A. L., 12 F. (2d) 166. 


section 


Recovery of Freight Undercharges from Shipper 


Bills of lading provided that the owner or consignor should 
pay the freight and other charges, before delivery, if required, 
and were signed by “shipper,” who, unless the contrary appears, 
is presumably the consignor. In an action for undercharges, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court holds that nothing appearing in the 
bills of lading to indicate that the defendant was not the owner 
or consignor, or that the railroad was to look to some other 
person as owner or consignor if it could not collect the freight 
from the consignee, there was an implied promise on defendant's 
part to pay the freight, and the fact that the shipment was de- 
the railroad’s error without full payment of the 
freight, or that the consignee was allowed to become insolvent 
before the railroad sued defendant, did not prevent the railroad 
from recovering the undercharge from the consignor.—N. Y. C. 
v. Singer Mfg. Co. (N. J.) 131 Atl. 111. 


live red by 


British Firm to Build Locomotives for Australia 


Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, have been awarded a contract for the building of 25 
heavy freight locomotives and tenders for the Queensland Govern- 
ment Railways. These locomotives, which will be built at the 
Scotswood Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be shipped to Bris- 
bane fully erected and in running order in accordance with this 
builder’s usual practice. 


Federated Malay States Railway Report 
for 1925 Shows Financial Success 


The Federated Malay States Railways enjoyed a successful 
year financially in 1925, according to the annual report of J. W. 
Spiller, acting general manager and chief engineer. The period 
which the report covers was one of great prosperity in the tin 
and rubber industries, the most important in British Malaya. 
This prosperity is reflected in the increased railway tonnages and 
receipts, the latter, from all sources, totaling £2,186,724; an in- 
crease of 15.63 per cent over 1924. Passenger receipts show an 
increase of 16.41 per cent over 1924, and amounted to £790,522. 
The railways carried 1,768,000 more passengers than in 1924, 
the greatest number since the “boom” year of 1929. 


Southern to Extend Electrification 


Following the completion of the Southern’s recent suburban 
electrification program, which, in the main, comprised the old 
Southeastern & Chatham lines from Victoria, Charing Cross and 
Cannon street stations, the railroad has announced a further large 
extension of electrification in the South London area, work to be 
started at once. The lines to be electrified include the whole 
of the old London, Brighton & South Coast suburban area, and 
a small portion of the Southeastern. Plans call for the equipping 
of 127 single track miles of existing “overhead” system with 
d. c. third rail, as used on the other electrified lines of the 
Southern, together with the laying of 105 single track miles at 
present operated by steam; a total of 232 track miles exclusive 


of sidings. The work will cost £3,750,000. 


Record Traffic for South African Railways Reported 


Preliminary figures on the operation of the South African rail- 
ways for the fiscal year ended March, 1926, show new record 
totals for freight and passenger traffic and illustrate the high level 
of prosperity maintained in the Union of South Africa during the 
past year. This statement is made in a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner Kilcoin, who 
has headquarters at Johannesburg. Revenue freight traffic (other 
than coal) conveyed during the year totaled 11,373,643 tons, an 
increase of 2,319,240 tons over the preceding fiscal period. Heavy 
tonnage gains were made in practically all the leading commodi- 
ties, maize advancing from 610,628 tons to 1,466,148 tons; sugar 
cane from 715,185 tons to 1,380,683 tons, and flour, meal and bran 
from 715,185 tons to 1,238,683 tons. 

Passengers carried on all lines during the fiscal year totaled 
76,282,587, representing an increase of 5,450,398 over the preced- 
ing twelve months. 


Twenty Persons Killed in 
Derailment Near Hannover, Germany 


\bout 20 persons were killed and three injured on August 19 
when a Berlin-Cologne express passenger train was derailed near 
Hannover, Germany. The accident is charged to some unknown 
persons who removed the rail fastenings from an entire rail. 
Traveling at a speed of 50 miles an hour through a heavy rain, 
the locomotive when derailed rolled over an embankment, carry- 
ing several coaches with it. The deaths cccurred in the sixth 
coach, which was telescoped by the following car. At a short 
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distance from the wreck, officers discovered the bolts, nuts and 
spikes removed from the rail, carefully laid in a pile. 

Immediately following the derailment of the express, Herr 
Dorpmuller, general director of railways, who investigated the 
wreck, posted notice of a reward of 25,000 marks for the capture 
of the wreckers. The director also announced that bloodhounds 
brought to the wreck were unable to pick up any trail. The 
only clues discovered near the wreck were several wrenches and 
a pipe. It is believed that at least four express trains passed over 
the boltless rail before the accident occurred. So alarming has 
been the frequency of wrecks in the past few weeks that Herr 
Dorpmuller recently called a meeting of the operating depart- 
ment heads of the German Railroads to discuss means to protect 
the lives of passengers. 


Miscellaneous 


The Department of Commerce has received the following 


reports from its agents in various parts of the world: 


Connection of Salvador with Guatemala by the International 
Railways of Central America has progressed considerably during 
the past few months. On the San Salvador-Texistepeque line, 
a total distance of about 57 miles, about 35 miles of track have 
been laid, and it is expected that the line will be complete Sep- 
tember 15. On the Santa Ana-Ahuachapan line (27 miles long) 
50 per cent of the work has been completed, and it is estimated 
that the work will be completed by the end of February, 1927. 
On the Santa Ana-Guatemalan border line, via Texistepeque, 38 
miles long; 60 per cent of the work has been finished, and it is 
estimated that it will be entirely completed by June, 1927. 

A loan of $2,600,000 is being negotiated for the prolongation 
of the National Chiriqui Railway from Puerto Armuelles (Rabo 
de Puerco) to Concepcion, Panama. Bids for the construction 
of the railway were opened August 12. 

The National Railways of Mexico have abandoned the 20 and 
30 per cent surcharges that were put into effect on railway freight 
handled by the National Lines during the De la Huerta Revolu- 
tion. The 15 per cent surcharge remains. 


CuHartes M. Wywnws has resigned as general traffic manager of 
the Fruit Dispatch Company, New York, to accept the position 
of vice-president of the Northern Refrigerator Car Company with 
general offices at Cudahy, Wis. Louis M. Porter, traffic manager 
of the Fruit Dispatch Company, at New York, will succeed Mr. 
Wynns. W. M. Penick, traffic manager at New Orleans, will 
succeed Mr. Porter as traffic manager at New York. B. M. 
Johnston has been appointed assistant traffic manager at New 
Orleans, the position of traffic manager in that city having been 
abolished. 

















Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn (Narrow Gage) Train at 
Bath House Station, Revere, Mass. 
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Equipment and Supplies 











Locomotives 


Tue Gutr, Mopite & NorTHERN has ordered 2 Decapod type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC is now inquiring 
for 4 Pacific type and 2 six-wheel switching locomotives. In the 
Railway Age of August 7 this company was reported as contem- 
plating the purchase of 6 locomotives. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 20 heavy freight 
(2-8-4) type locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Works. 
These locomotives are for service on the Boston & Albany and 
they will be duplicates of the Al locomotive. The New York 
Central has also placed an order fer 25 type K-5A Pacific type, 
heavy passenger locomotives with the American Locomotive 
Company for service as follows: Boston & Albany, five; Michi- 
gan Central, 10; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 10. This is in addition 
to the 10 for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
ordered from the American Locomotive Company, as reported 
in the Railway Age of August 21. 


Freight Cars 


Tue INLAND WATERWAYS CorporATION, Washington, D. C., has 
ordered 40 gondola cars from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 15 under the name of the Mississippi Warrior 
Service, Federal Barge Line. 


Passenger Cars 
THE 


coaches. 


MANILA RAtLroap contemplates buying 12 passenger 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for two bag- 
gage-dormitory cars. 


THe Gutr, Mcpite & NorTHERN is inquiring for two steel 


underirames for passenger cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Boston & MaIne is inquiring for 800 tons of steel for 
bridges. 


THE BaArtimore & Onto has ordered 300 tons of steel for use 
in Chicago, from the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast Line has ordered 32,000 tons of rail 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has given an order for 600 tons of steel 
for structures in Ohio and Indiana, to the McClintic-Marshall 
Company. 


TueE Erte has ordered steel for several small bridges; the con- 
tracts let include 300 tons to the American Bridge Company and 
300 tons to the Fort Pitt Bridge Company. 


Tue GREAT NORTHERN has divided an order for 3,600 tons of 
structural steel for its 1927 bridge requirements, between the 
American Bridge Company and the Milwaukee Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered a radius link grinder 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue Missourr Pactric has ordered a 2-in. double bolt cutter 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN has ordered a 24-in. by 
14-ft. heavy motor driven lathe from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 


Inc 


Tue Atiantic Coast Line has ordered a diamond motor driven 
swing frame grinding machine from the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 


pany. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered a Morris 20-in. by 
14-ft lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond 


Company. 


motor driven engine 


THe NaTIONAL Tune Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered 
a 36-in. by 12-ft. time saver planer from the Niles-Bement-Pond 


Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has ordered a Ransom No. 
131 motor driven dry grinding machine, from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company. 


Tue Kansas City SouTHern has ordered a 24-in. heavy duty 
shaper and an 18-in. by 10-ft. engine lathe from Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc. 


Tue WasasuH has ordered a 26-in. heavy duty drill, a heavy 
motor driven grinder and a triple head bolt cutter from Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue Artcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered a 300-ton 
hydraulic press and a 90-in. Putnam journal lathe from Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue Co_tumsBia Steet & SHAFTING Company, Rankin, Pa., has 
ordered a Stockbridge “Worcester” 26-in. motor driven shaper 
from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Seasoarp Arr Live has ordered a 30-in. by 14-ft. engine 
lathe, a 20-in. by 8-ft. engine lathe, a 32-in. heavy duty shaper 
and a 34-in. heavy service drill from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered a 36-in. by 
14-ft. engine lathe, an 18-in. by 12-ft. engine lathe, a 36-in. by 
12-ft. planer and a 36-in. heavy service drill from Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc. 


Signaling 


Tue Battimore & Onto has orderéd from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company material for an electric interlocking at Elsmere 
Junction, Del. 


Tue AtLaAntic Coast Ltne has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company an electro-mechanical interlocking for Albany, 
Ga.; the equipment includes 16 mechanical levers and 3 electric 
lever units. 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company material for automatic block signaling, single 
track, between Roanoke, Va., and Winston-Salem, N. C., 122 
miles. The signals will be of the position-light type, 360 of them. 
A new pole line will be built for the wires, and the transmission 
line will be 60-cycle, 4,400 volt, three-phase. This line will be 
used to light stations, switch lamps and highway crossing signals, 
and also to run pumps. 
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J. N. Joyce has joined the sales force of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, office of the Bridgeport Brass Company, at 2017 Su- 
perior Viaduct. 


The Ingot Iron Railway Products Company has removed 
its general office from 1236 Peoples Gas building, Chicago, 
Ill, to Middletown, Ohio. 


O. R. Lane, assistant to F. W. Deppe, who represents the 
Reading Iron Company, in the St. Louis territory, has 
opened an office for the Reading Iron Company in Kansas 
City, Mo., at 721 Pioneer Trust building. 

Richard Sanderson, vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Standard Steel Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has re- 
signed, effective September 1. Mr. Sanderson will enter the 
automotive field and 
will establish his own 
business under the 
name of Sanderson 
Motors, with  head- 
quarters at San An- 
tonio, Tex., distribut- 
ing Hudson and Essex 
automobiles in the 
southern half of Texas. 
Mr. Sanderson was 
born on July 30, 1888, 
at Lynchburg, Va., 
and was educated at 
Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, leaving 
there in 1910. He be- 
gan work as an ap- 
prentice on the Sea- 
board Air Line, later 
finishing his appren- 
ticeship at the Bald- 
win Locomotive 
Works. In 1912 he entered the New York office as assistant 
representative of the sales department for both the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and the Standard Steel Works Company, 
and on April 1, 1919, he was made manager of the New York 
office for both companies. He was elected vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Standard Steel Works Company in 
December, 1920, and was transferred to Philadelphia. 





Richard Sanderson 


H. T. Armstrong has been appointed manager of sales of 
the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., and the Canadian 
Steel-Tire & Wheel Company, Ltd., with office in the Do- 
minion Express building, Montreal, Quebec. 


The Cook Paint & Varnish Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has bought the property formerly owned by the American 
Cotton Oil Company in Houston, Tex., including a five-acre 
tract of land and a three-story brick building which it will 
use for its Gulf Coast plant. 


H. F. Darby, Jr., 1700 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed direct factory representative in the 
Philadelphia district of the Kuhlman Electric Company, Bay 
City, Mich. For more than 20 years Mr. Darby was with 
the Cutter Electrical & Manufacturing Company and during 
the last six years he was sales manager of that organization. 


The W. H. Worden Company, San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed distributor of the McMyler-Interstate Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, in the states of California, Arizona 
and Nevada. C. F. Wolfradt, formerly Pacific Coast branch 
manager for the McMyler-Interstate Company, became affil- 
iated with the Worden Company on August 1. The Hofius 
Steel & Equipment Company, Seattle, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed distributor in the states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, and Thurman G. Frazee of Houston, Tex., in the 
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Mr. Frazee has for many years furnished 
supplies to the industrial companies and 
southwest. 


state of Texas. 
equipment and 
railroads of the 


George B. Fowell has been appointed sales agent of the 
Railway Steel-Spring Company, with headquarters in the 
Syndicate Trust building, St. Louis, Mo., succeeding George 
M. Burns, deceased. Mr. Powell has been in the service of 
the company for many years in both the mechanical and sales 
departments, for the past few years having been assistant 
sales agent at St. Louis. 


The business of the Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J., manu- 
facturers of Leslie pressure regulators and reducing valves, has 
been bought by S. Inglis Leslie and a newly organized company 
known as the Leslie Co., with the following officers: S. Inglis 
Leslie, president; J. J. Cizek, vice-president, and J. M. Naab, 
secretary and treasurer. In addition to the president and vice- 





S. Inglis Leslie 


president, the following have been elected directors ot the new 
company: William L. Allison, senior vice-president of the 
American Arch Co; F. A. Schaff, vice-president of the Super- 
heater Co., and Frederic E. Schluter, president of Schluter 
& Co., Inc., investment bankers. S. Inglis Leslie, president of 
the Leslie Co., was born in Toronto, Ontario, on May 22, 1880, 
and, was educated in the public schools. Following graduation 
from high school, he associated in the railway, marine and sta- 
tionary machine supply business with his father, J. S. Leslie, 
and upon organization of the Leslie Company in 1905 became 
its secretary and treasurer, having been actively identified with 
the latter company until he purchased its business, as announced 
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above. J. J. Cizek, who has been elected vice-president of the 
Leslie Co., was born in Chicago, Ill., on January 1, 1883, and 
was educated in the public schools near Jackson, Minn. From 
1898 to 1905 he was employed by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, and in the latter year he entered the service of the 
Leslie Company, being promoted to western manager at Chicago, 
Ill., in 1909, which position he held until elected to his present 
office. J. M. Naab, secretary and treasurer of the Leslie 
Co., was born in New York City on February 1, 1892, and 
was educated in the parochial and public schools. Upon gradua- 
tion from high school in 1909, he entered the service of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western as clerk and stenographer, 
and continued in the employ of the traffic and operating depart- 
ments of that company in various capacities, until he entered 
military service in 1917. From 1917 to 1919 he served as an 
enlisted man and rose to the rank of captain in the A.E.F., being 
for more than a year assistant to general manager of transporta- 





J. M. Naab 


tion at Tours, France. Upon discharge from military service, 
he re-entered the employ of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern as special accountant and statistician in the operating de- 
partment. In 1920 he left the railroad service to manage the 
New York office of a wholesale coal business, and since 1921 
has been associated with the Leslie Company, for four years 
of which period he has been its assistant general manager, which 
position he leaves to become secretary and treasurer. 


Stanley C. Bryant has been appointed district engineer in 
the Chicago office of the General Railway Signal Company, 
effective August 16. Mr. Bryant was born in London, Eng- 
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land, on July 12, 1880, and was educated in the public schools 
of Chicago and Valparaiso University at Valparaiso, Ind. 
His first signal work was with the Taylor Signal Company 
at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1900. From 1901 to 1906 Mr. Bryant 
was employed on electrical construction and testing work 
by the Taylor Company and General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. In 1906 he was transferred to the engineering depart- 
ment of the General Railway Signal Company at Buffalo, 
remaining in that department until 1908, when he was ap- 
pointed signal inspector of the Chicago & Western Indiana. 
In March, 1909, Mr. Bryant became connected with the 
Bryant Zinc Company as signal engineer, which position he 
held until March, 1922, when he entered the service of the 
L. S. Brach Manufacturing Company as resident manager at 
Chicago. On January 1, 1925, he was appointed chief engi- 
neer of the National Transformer Company, remaining in 
that position until June, 1926. 


Obituary 


Frederick Sherwood Kretsinger, Evanston, IIl., chairman 
of the board of American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on August 22 at Cleveland from a heart attack. 
He organized the company in 1900, and retired as president 
in 1906, since then serving as chairman of the board. 


George M. Burns, sales agent of the Railway Steel-Spring 
Company, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died in that 
city on August 16, following a brief illness resulting from a 
paralytic stroke. He was born in Coshocton, Ohio, on Au- 
gust 25, 1858, and entered railway service in 1872, as a clerk 
on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (now a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio). During his railroad career, he was 
employed by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
the Southern; the Pennsylvania and the Wabash. His con- 
nection with the latter road began in 1895, when he was made 
chief clerk to the vice-president, being subsequently pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Detroit division, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, where he remained until August, 1906, 
when he resigned to accept the position of sales agent of the 
Railway Steel-Spring Company. 


Trade Publications 


RAILROAD SAND Dryinc EquirpMENT.—The Roberts & Schaefer 
Company, Chicago, has issued a 12-page bulletin which describes 
its various equipment for drying and handling locomotive sand, 
ranging from the simple stove driers to the automatic devices 
which eliminate practically all labor. The bulletin is copiously 
illustrated with views and plans showing the construction of 
the different devices. 

PULVERZONE.—The CoKal Stoker Corporation, Wrigley build- 
ing, Chicago, has issued a bulletin descriptive of its newest type 
of coal-burning equipment—the Pulverzone. This apparatus 
combines in one the three approved methods of burning coal: 
(1) Pulverized coal burning; (2) spread method, and (3) coking 
method. In this way the Pulverzone is able to burn the smaller 
lumps and fines in suspension as with powdered coal burning. 
The heavier coal falls down at the front, while the intermediate 
sizes are automatically spread over the rear section of the fuel 
bed. The standard coking method of the CoKal stoker is 
retained. 


THE AMERICAN CasL_eE Company, Inc., New York, has issued 
a very interesting and attractive souvenir booklet on the re- 
cently completed world’s greatest suspension bridge, that spanning 
the Delaware river between Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, N. J. 
This booklet, which contains 48 pages, portrays graphically a 
picture of the progress of the work on this bridge from its be- 
ginning until the completion of the structure. The illustrations 


are supplemented by a number of interesting historic notes and 
facts in connection with the conception and construction of the 
bridge, and also by a statement of the part played in its con- 
struction by the American Cable Company and its affiliated com- 
pany the Page Steel and Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BattimorE & Oni10o.—This company has awarded contracts 


totaling approximately $117,400 as follows: 


Fire protection facili- Baltimore ........ $9,800 August Malthn, Bal- 
ties — Wicomico st. timore. 

yard, 
Fire protection facili- Baltimore ........ 10,400 August Malthn, Bal- 
ties — yard adjacent timore. 

to Carey st. ; 
One-story addition to Baltimore ........ 31,200 Frainie Bros. & Haig- 
warehouse. ley, Baltimore. 
Installation of four Philadelphia ...... 45,500 Otis Elevator Co., 
electric elevators in Baltimore. 

coal storage ware- 

house. ; 
Construction of frame Connellsville, Pa... 20,500 Milo R. Hanks, Cin- 
extensions to engine- cinnati, O. 

house. 

Boston & Atpany.—Contracts have been awarded for the 


construction of concrete abutments for bridges at Dalton, Mass., 
and Hinsdale, Mass., to Daniel O’Connell’s Sons, Holyoke, Mass. 
Another contract for changing a river channel at Chester, Mass., 
has been awarded to the same company. A contract calling for 
the reconstruction and alteration of bridges at Warren, Mass., 
has been awarded to the New England Construction Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has started work on increas- 
ing the clearances in the Hoosac tunnel. The tunnel, a double 
track bore which was opened fifty years ago, has until recently 
proved adequate for car clearance. However, the larger furni- 
ture and automobile cars will not clear present dimensions and 
it has been found necessary to drop the floor two feet to clear 
them. The improvement when completed will provide a minimum 
clearance of 16 ft. 1 in. between the tunnel tracks and the trolley 
wire used in connection with electric operation. Studies of the 
improvements now under way show that it is necessary to lower 
only 4,000 ft. of the entire length to obtain the desired clearance 
since builders of the bore allowed for increased size of cars in 
most places. The work involves the taking up and relaying of 
approximately 7,806 ft. of track, with the necessary excavation 
and rebuilding of culverts to accommodate the track at its new 
and lower grade. Some 1,780 cu. ft. of rock will be blasted from 
the tunnel floor. The work also involves the excavation of 4,600 
cu. yd. of rock ballast within the present tunnel, and an addi- 
tional 60 cu. yd. to be gained by trimming the overhead 
rock. Outside the tunnel, rock excavation aggregating 1,145 cu. 
yd. and earth excavation totaling 380 cu. yd. is involved, while 
drainage work calls for a movement of approximately 4,000 yd. 
of assorted material. The estimated cost of the entire work is 
$200,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company is accepting bids 
for the construction of 8 car repair shop buildings at Proviso, 
Til. 


Itttnois CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the Rail- 
road Water & Coal Handling Company for the construction of a 
600-ton demountable steel coaling station at 27th street, 
Chicago. 


Los ANGELES UNION STATION OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC.— 
This company has submitted plans to the California Railroad 
Commission for a union station at Los Angeles to be used jointly 
by the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Union Pacific. The total cost of the improvement is 
$14,934,000 and includes $2,071,000 for the station, $370,000 for 
umbrella sheds and $7,943,000 for necessary lands and improve- 
ments. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—A survey is being made for an 
extension from San Antonio, Tex., southward to the Texas- 
Mexican, a distance of approximately 100 miles. 


Missouri Paciric.—Plans are being prepared for the construc- 
tion of a repair and machine shop at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Missourt Paciric.—This company has filed an application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to 
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construct an extension from a branch line at Hot Springs, Ark., 
11.82 miles northwest to serve 250,000 acres of virgin yellow 
pine timber in Perry, Yell and Montgomery counties, 
Arkansas. 


New York CENTRAL.—An expenditure of $5,000,000 will be 
made over a period of two years to relocate and develop the 
West Shore railroad between South Schenectady and Selkirk. 
Work costing $2,155,000 is now being inaugurated. 

A third and fourth track will be added, and extensive grade 
reduction and relocation of many miles of track will be included 
in the program. The remaining $2,835,000 of the $5,000,000 will 
be spent improving traffic facilities, including construction of a 
large interchange yard between the West Shore and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson at Voorheesville. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis Raitway.—This company, 
the holding company of the proposed Van Sweringen system, 
has renewed its application to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority for the construction of a line from Valley 
Crossing to Gregg, Ohio, 63 miles, as a connecting link between 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley. The original 
application was denied by the commission in connection with its 
denial of the original merger application, without prejudice to its 
renewal by the Chesapeake & Ohio. The new Nickel Plate 
company now says it is desirable that its corporate existence be 
maintained and that the new line be constructed by it but that 
it has entered into an agreement with the C. & O., which assures 
its operation as a part of the C. & O.-Hocking Valley system, 
and which provides that the line be turned over entirely to the 
C. & O., in the event of failure within four years to make 
effective the proposed unification of the Nickel Plate, C. & O., 
Pere Marquette and Erie. 


NortH LittLe Rock Viapuct District.—A contract has been 
awarded by this asscciation to the Kelliher Construction Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark., for the construction of a 1,857-ft. rein- 
forced concrete viaduct to carry Main street in North Little 
Rock over the tracks of the Missouri Pacific and the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific. The cost is estimated at $305,997 and 
the railroads will share in the cost. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded contracts totaling 
approximately $397,000 as follows: 


Paving viaducts..... Louisville, O...... Elmer Vogt Paving 
Co., Massillion, O. 

Laying pipe line..... Marysville, Pa..... $22,000 Ira J. Reighter Cons. 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Construction of U.G. Merchantville, N. J. 28,000 James McGraw Co., 


bridge on line of Philadelphia, Fa. 
Créscent boulevard. 

Masonry for pit for Chicago .......... 30,000 Battey & Kipp, Chi- 
100-ft. turntable. cago. 

Grading masonry and River Ridge to 38,000 Sims Cons. Co., Ine 
rip rap for second Sedgewick, Pa. Philadelphia. 
main track. 

Construction of O. H. Vanport, Pa. ..... 50,000 Milliron Cons. Co., 
bridge and viaduct to DuBois, Pa. 
eliminate grade cross- 
ing. 

Reconstruction of Mer- Sharpsville, Pa.... 57,000 Millircn Cons. Co., 
cer ave. O. DuBois, Pa. 
bridge. 

Grading,masonry, Miller, O. . 78,000 Ferguson & Edmond- 
drainage and _ track son Co., Pittsburgh. 
work for extension 
of passing siding. 

Grading,masonry, Broadacre, O. . 94,000 T. J. Foley Co., Pitts- 
drainage and _ track burgh. 
work for extension 


of passing siding. 


West Pittston-EXETerR.—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to construct a 4-mile 
line from a connection with the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at Susquehanna avenue, West Pittston, Pa., to a point 
between the Sullivan highway and the Susquehanna river. It is 
planned to electrify the line at some future date. Total cost, 
including electrification, is estimated at from $925,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


WaBASH.—This company is accepting bids for the construc- 
tion of a reclamation building at Decatur, III. 


EMPLOYEES OF THE WISCONSIN division of the Chicago & North 
Western gave a picnic on Sunday, August 22, at Des Plaines, IIl., 
to which they invited the public. Invitations announcing the picnic 


were distributed on Chicago suburban trains three days in advance. 
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Boston & Maine.—Rehecaring on Reorganisation Plan Refused. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission denied on August 20 
the petition of Edmund W. Codman, of Boston, a minority stock- 
holder, requesting a rehearing on the reorganization plan, ap- 
proved July 8 by order of Division 4. Mr. Codman filed his 
petition on August 6 for rehearing before the commission and 
for suspension of the order. 


a 


Boston & Maine.—Stock Sale—Under order of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities, 14,828 shares of 7 per 
cent, prior preference stock issued under order of May 21, were 
to be sold at public auction at North Station, Friday. This stock 
is part of the issue of 130,000 shares offered in connection with 
the re-organization plan to holders of the road’s stock outstand- 
ing, of which but 115,172 shares were taken up. The auction 
is of the balance. Stipulation is made that sale shall not be 
made at less than $100 per share and accrued dividends. 


CENTRAL OF New JERSEY.—Egquipment Trusts—Blair & Co., 
in association with the Chase Securities Corporation, were the 
successful bidders for the issue of $2,670,000 41% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates for which the railroad asked competitive 
bids. 


Cuicaco & Erte.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's tentative valuation report places the final 
value for rate-making purposes at $21,215,175 for the common 
carrier property owned and used as of 1918. The outstanding 
capitalization as of valuation date was $33,770,547, and the in- 
vestment in road and equipment, as stated in the company’s books 
$32,598,115, which the commission’s report says should be re- 
adjusted tc $28,318,962. The cost of reproduction new was re- 
ported as $21,007,590 and cost of reproduction less depreciation 
as $16,842,823. 


Cuicaco, MiLwaukeE & St. Paut.—Postponement of Sale 
Asked —Attorney Nathan L. Miller of New York, in a brief 
filed in the United States District Court at Chicago, on August 
23, in behalf of the bondholders’ defense committee, headed by 
Edwin C. H. Jameson, president of the Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company, asked for the postponement of the sale of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul until Congress has had an 
opportunity to pass the railway refunding bill under which the 
road’s $55,000,000 debt to the government could be extended. 
The legislation that is being sought, the brief states, might enable 
the company to rehabilitate itself to the extent that a sale may 
not be necessary. Other recommendations were that a thorough 
examination of the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. re-organization plan be 
made before the date of the sale, that the upset prices for the 
various properties of the railroad include $80,000,000 for the 
Puget Sound, $150,000 for other properties subject to the general 
mortgage funds and $20,000,000 for unmortgaged property, and 
that changes be made in the decree of foreclosure and sale to 
permit competitive bidding by independent concerns, syndicates 
or combinations. 

The brief asked that the delay be at least until March 4, 1927, 
when Congress will have adjourned. By such postponement, it 
is argued, the government will benefit to a greater extent on its 
cutstanding loan to the railroad. By the sale order, it is con- 
tended, holders of securities in the Puget Sound investment have 
been placed on the same footing as other creditors. 


DenvER & Rio GRANDE.—Appeal in Suit—George Tracy 
Rogers and other minority stockholders who recently lost their 
suit in the New York courts against the estate of George J. 
Gould, Edward T. Jaffery and others for an accounting of 
$200,000,000 have entered an appeal against the adverse decision 
of Justice George V. Mullan of the Supreme Court. 


Erte.—Equipment Trust—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to assume obligation 
and liability for $356,000 of equipment trust certificates to be 
issued by the Bank of North America & Trust Company by 
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agreement dated August 16 last and sold at not less than 98 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends. 


Hock1nGc VALLEY.—Notes.—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $6,000,000 of 5 
per cent secured gold notes, and to pledge as collateral $7,500,000 
of general mortgage bonds, Series B. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Opposition to Acquisition by 
Kansas City Southern.—R. C. Duff, president of the Waco, Beau- 
mont, Trinity & Sabine, has issued a statement opposing the ap- 
plication of the Kansas City Southern, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 24, for authority to acquire stock 
control of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, claiming that it is a 
menace to Texas, is not made with regard for public interest, and 
that the Kansas City Southern is "nidentified with the develop- 
ment of the industrial life of Texas. 

Mr. Duff states that although the Missouri-Kansas-Texas is 
in favor of extension, the interests controlling the Kansas City 
Southern do not favor new construction and are endeavoring to 
force the abandonment of lesser lines. 

“The Missouri-Kansas-Texas owns stock control of, and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas operates under lease, the Texas 
Central Railroad. The Texas Central occupies the doorway to 
one of the most important undeveloped areas of Texas. This 
railroad extends from Waco in a northwesterly direction 268 
miles to the edge of the plains at Rotan in Fisher County, and 
has an important branch from De Leon to Cross Plains, 40.6 
miles in length. It is thereby given the call on development 
toward the west in the great and rich area south of the Santa 
Fe and north of the Texas & Pacific, including the counties of 
Scurry, Borden, Dawson, Gaines, Lynn, Terry, Yoakum, An- 
drews and Martin. In some of the counties mentioned there 
does not exist a single mile of railroad. Waco is the natural 
gateway to that region and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas will fail 
to fulfill the manifest function and duty of the Texas Central, 
not only to the section described, but to Waco, if the Texas 
Central be not extended so as to serve and develop that territory. 

“The former ownership and management of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas was not unmindful of this situation nor of the 
close relationship existing between the industrial life of the 
territory northwest of Waco and that southeast of Waco. They 
planned not only to extend the Texas Central west of Rotan, 
but in effect for a continuation of the line southeast from Waco 
to a connection with the properties then owned by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas of Texas in southeast Texas now owned by my 
company, the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, viz., the Beau- 
mont & Great Northern, extending from Weldon to Livingston, 
and the old Trinity & Sabine, extending from Trinity to Colmes- 
neil, including ultimately an extension of the Beaumont & Great 
Northern from Livingston to Beaumont and Port Arthur. The 
results would have been of tremendous benefit both to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas and the public. As a railroad extending 
from Port Arthur to the plains, bisecting the state diagonally 
across its center, the Texas Central would have emerged out 
of branch line class into a continuous, consistent, short, direct 
trunk line from the Gulf to the plains, equal in importance to 
any railroad in Texas. 

“Unless the Kansas City Southern is willing to guarantee the 
developments of the Texas Central, according to the interests 
and requirements of the public, the public should insist before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that if the Commission 
is disposed to grant to the Kansas City Southern the right to 
acquire control of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, such right should 
be granted only upon condition that the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
shall either construct extensions of the Texas Central according 
to the interests of the public, or relinquish title of the Texas 
Central to other interests who are willing to do so.” 


MoNONGAHELA.—Tentative Valuation —A final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned and used for common 
carrier purposes is placed at $9,360,000 as of 1916 in a tentative 
valuation report by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
cost of reproduction now is estimated at $8,612,841 and cost of 
reproduction less depreciation at $7,662,060. The carrier’s 
capitalization as of valuation date is reported as $7,250,645 and 
the book investment in road and equipment, including land, as 
$11,637,128 which the commission's report should be re- 
adjusted to $10,495,666. 
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New York Centrat.—Lease—This company has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission application to lease the 
Hudson River Connecting Railroad for a term of 99 years and 
thereafter for further terms of 99 years in perpetuity. The New 
York Central first was authorized to lease the property for a term 
of one year from November 14, 1924, and this lease was re- 
newed for another year with the commission’s approval. The 
present lease expires November 14. The applicant states that 
the proposed long-term lease has been authorized by the re- 
spective boards of directors of both carriers. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Hocring Valley Mmority 
Protests Connection—Minority stockholders in the person of 
John S. Stanton, .epresented by E. C. Bailly of Hornblower, 
Miller & Garrison, on August 18 filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a protest against the Van Sweringen’s 
proposal to construct a 63-mile line connecting the Hocking 
Valley and the Nickel Plate. The petition says that, since it 
appears that the new line is to be constructed with the funds 
of the C. & O. and is actually to become the property of the 
Nickel Plate only in case of a merger, no good reason exists 
for considering this application apart from the general merger 
plan. 


PEARL River VALLEY.—Trackage Rights——The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing this 
company to operate under trackage rights a railway line recently 
built by the Goodyear Yellow Pine Company from Crosby, Miss., 
to a point west of Poplarville, 8 miles. The Pearl River Valley 
derives most of its revenue from the transportation of the lumber 
company’s products. Its present line extends from a connection 
with the New Orleans & Northeastern at Nicholson to Crosby, 
about 25 miles. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Equipment Financing.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$675,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold to 
Roosevelt & Son, New York City, at 99.05, the highest bid re- 
ceived for the issue. The proceeds will be, applied to the pur- 
chase of equipment costing $696,252, including four mountain- 
type locomotives, 100 steel hopper cars, 100 steel gondola cars, 
50 stock cars, 25 flat cars, and 2 baggage cars. The certificates 
will bear date of August 1, 1926, and will mature in 15 equal 
annual installments of $45,000 each from August 1, 1927, to and 
including August 1, 1941. 


Warriok RiveR TERMINAL.—Control—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the application by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for permission to acquire control of the 
Warrior River Terminal Company which was recently authorized 
to acquire that portion of the former Ensley Southern extending 
from Ensley Junction to Birminghamport. 


WHEELING & LAKE Erit.—Bonds.—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$2,000,000 of refunding mortgage gold bonds, series B, to be 
sold at not less than 94 per cent of par or, pending sale, to be 
pledged as collateral for short term notes. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Aug. 24 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WS SIO hc ccnndatisacecanteasins 100.25 100.13 87.51 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
TD i. bev etint Gaver keneas 97.55 97.69 91.35 


Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued final valua- 
tion reports, placing the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of 
the respective valuation dates, as follows: 


Final Reports 


East Jersey Railway & Terminal ........... $364,390 1916 
Manistee & Northeastern .......ccccccccecs 2,312,325 1919 
OT ”™ re eee 60,000 1916 
NO ree re ee 800,000 1915 
i ade ee a wii whines ebelamer in 646,323 1918 
SE so cath idcitaeea cue uuwess Kae 1,765,160 1916 
ES as uit 5.05 ca bane Se eau ets 300,000 1919 
ee 303,090 1919 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. A. McLaughlin will on September 1 voluntarily retire as 
general solicitor of the railroad administration and assistant 
director general of railroads and will resume general practice 
of law at Des Moines, Iowa. He will remain temporarily with 
the railroad administration as special counsel handling important 
litigation assigned to him. Sidney F. Andrews, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is appointed general solicitor and assistant director general 
effective the same date. Mr. Andrews was for fifteen years 
general attorney and assistant general solicitor of the Illinois 
Central at Chicago and for four years associated with Judge 
3axter, of Nashville, Tenn., in charge of all Interstate Com- 
merce Commission litigation for the southeastern railroads. At 
the end of federal control, March 1, 1920, he was appointed 
assistant regional counsel for the railroad administration at St. 
Louis and in April, 1921, was called to Washington and appointed 
general attorney for the railroad administration. 


Operating 


J. D. Woodroof, who has been appointed superintendent of 
car service of the Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., was born on November 9, 1874, in Amherst 

county, Va., where he 
received a_ public 
school education. : His 
railroad experience be- 
gan on September 1, 
1889, when he entered 
the service of the 
Norfolk :& Western 
as an office boy in the 
office of the superin- 
tendent of motive 
power. He was trans- 
ferred on March 1, 
1891, to the office of 
the car accountant as 
, record clerk, and held 
that position until 
February 1, 1902, when 
he was promoted to 
the position of chief 
clerk. On July 1, 
1917, he was promoted 
to car accountant, in 
which capacity he served until his recent appointment as 
superintendent of car service. 





J. D. Woodroot 


H. R. Gibson, division engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Connellsville, Pa., has been promoted to 
superintendent, with headquarters at Newark, Ohio. 


C. E. Alderson has been appointed assistant to the super- 
intendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Newport News, Va., effective August 18, 1926, and to con- 
tinue during the period of the heavy tidewater coal move- 
ment. 


Traffic 


J. B. Hilton, chief clerk to the president of the St Louis- 
San Francisco, has been promoted to industrial commissioner, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, to succeed G. W. Green, 
deceased. 


W. A. Kittermaster, general agent of the freight depart- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general western agent, with the same 
headquarters. 
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John Dunphy, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Pere Marquette, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has 
been promoted to general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters, to succeed W. E. Wolfenden, deceased. 


K. D. McKenzie, general live stock agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf, has been appointed assistant general 
live stock agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Tex., the former position having been abolished. 


Howard F. Fritch, who has been appointed passenger 
traffic manager of the Boston & Maine, with headquarters 


at Boston, Mass., was born in September, 1888, at 
Livingston, N. J. Mr. 
Fritch received his 


education at the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, from which he 
was graduated in 1910. 
In the same year he 
entered the service of 
the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Rail- 
way Company and was 
subsequently appoint- 
ed head of the sched- 


ule department and 
later served consecu- 
tively with the same 


company as statis- 
tician, superintendent 
of traffic and assistant 
general manager. Mr. 
Fritch went with the 
3oston & Maine in 
October, 1924, in .the 
capacity of assistant to the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, he is also president of the Boston & Maine Transpor- 
tation Company, the ,railroad’s highway subsidiary, and he 
will continue to act in this capacity in addition to his new 
duties. 





H. F. Fritch 


W. B. Lanigan, general freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
retired, effective September 1, and will be retained in an 
advisory capacity in 
connection with vari- 
ous inquiries before 
the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. The 
position of general 
freight traffic manager 
will be abolished. Mr. 
Lanigan was born on 
October 12, 1861, at 
Three Rivers, Que., 
and was educated at 
Stanstead College, 
Stanstead, Que. He 
entered railway serv- 
ice in 1879 as a tele- 
graph operator on the 
Quebec, Montreal Ot- 
tawa & Occidental at 
Three Rivers, Mich., 
and from 1880 to 1881 
he was a_ telegraph 
operator for the 
Montreal Telegraph Company at Montreal, Que., and the 
Hamilton Powder Company at Beloeil, Que. In 1881 he 
entered the employ of the Grand Trunk as a telegraph operator 
at Montreal, which position he held until September, 1884, 
when he was appointed a telegraph operator on the Canadian 
Pacific at Sharbot Lake and Tweed, Ont. From September, 
1885, to October, 1886, he was relief agent at Toronto, 
Ont., and from October, 1886, to August, 1891, he was an 
agent at Claremont, Ont., Myrtle, Dundalk and Galt. From 
August, 1891, to December, 1900, he was traveling freight 





W. B. Lanigan 
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agent, with headquarters at Toronto, and from the latter date 
until July, 1901, he was assistant general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters. On the latter date he was appointed 
general freight agent, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., 
which position he held until March, 1908, when he was pro- 
assistant freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. He held the latter position until September, 
1918, when he Was promoted to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Montreal, which position he has held until 
his retirement. 


moted to 


Edwin P. Gardiner, assistant general freight agent of the 
Boston & Albany, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed general freight agent in charge of solicitation, 
with the same headquarters. Robert G. Henderson, assistant 
to the freight traffic manager, has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at Boston, and W. F. Callahan, secre- 
tary to the freight traffic manager, has been appointed assist- 
trafic manager, with headquarters at 
Mr. Henderson. 


freight 
Boston, succeeding 


ant to the 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


M. A. H. Scull, supervisor on the Central of New Jersey 
it Ashley, Pa., has been appointed assistant engineer, main- 
tenance of way, with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., suc- 
ceeding S. L. Mapes, promoted to engineer maintenance of 


way. 


Oscar S. Major, who has been appointed signal engineer 
of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at Kansas 
Citv, Mo.. was born in Kansas City, on December 5, 1894, 
and received his early 
education in that city. 
He attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 
where he studied elec- 
trical engineering from 
1913 to 1917. His first 
railroad experience 
came in 1916, when, 
during the summer, he 
worked as a _ laborer 
with a signal construc- 
tion party on the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe Coast Lines. 
From June, 1917, to 
March, 1918, Mr. 
Major was employed 
as chief draftsman to 
the signal engineer of 
the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Topeka, 
Kans. After a short 
period of service in the army, Mr. Major re-entered the 
service of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe in the signal 
construction department of the Eastern lines. In October, 
1921, he went to the Kansas City Southern as signal drafts- 
man signal engineer. He worked in this capacity until Sep- 
tember, 1925, when he was appointed junior signal engineer 
‘n the Bureau of Signals and Train Control Devices, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. On April 16, 1926, Mr. Major was appointed 
senior signal engineer of the same bureau, which position he 
resigned on July 31, 1926, to take up his new duties with the 
Kansas City Southern. 





Oo. S. Major 


J. R. Schick, engineer of branch lines on the Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has retired be- 
cause of the age limit rule and the position has been abolished. 
E. H. Roth, crossing engineer, has been promoted to assistant 
engineer, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., succeeding J. W. 
Raitt, who has been transferred to Bluefield, Va., to succeed 
O. V. Parsons, who has been transferred to the chief engi- 
neer’s office at Norfolk, Va. 


R. W. Gabriel, assistant division engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Washington, Ind., has been 
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August 28, 1926 


promoted to division engineer, with headquarters at Newark, 
Ohio, succeeding A. R. Carver, who has been transferred to 
Connellsville, Pa., in place of H. R. Gibson, promoted. J. H. 
Babbitt, assistant on engineering corps at Garrett, Ind., has 
been promoted to assistant division engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, Ind., to succeed Mr. Gabriel. 


Obituary 


Frederick Wann, general traffic manager of the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake from 1906 to 1917, died on August 
19 in Los Angeles after a long illness. 


Eben E. MacLeod, chairman of the Western Passenger 


Association, with headquarters at Chicago, died on August 
cerebral 


19, at Ephraim, Wis., from a hemorrhage. He 
was born on August 
30, 1866, at Newport, 
Hants County, N. S., 
and entered railway 
service in 1885, as a 
clerk in the freight 
agent’s office of the 
Grand Trunk, at Bos- 
ton, Mass. In 1889, 
he was appointed 
ticket clerk for the 
Boston & Albany, 
with the same head- 
quarters, and in the 
same year was ap- 
pointed traveling pas- 
senger agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with the 
same_ headquarters. 
On August 1, 1892, he 
was appointed Can- 
adian passenger agent 
at Montreal, which position he held until July 1, 1895, when 
he was appointed southeastern passenger agent. In June, 
1898, he was appointed assistant general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., and in December of the 
same year, he was transferred to Chicago. In June, 1899, he 
was appointed chairman of the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion, which position he has held until his death. 





Eben E. MacLeod 


William E. Wolfenden, general passenger agent of the 
Pere Marquette, at Detroit, Mich., who died on July 30, was 
born at Port Hope, Ontario, and was educated at the Col- 
legiate Institute, Whitby, Ont. He came to Michigan and 
entered railway service as a telegraph operator for the Chi- 
cago & West Michigan, first at Woodville and later at Kent 
City. Subsequently, he was promoted to the agency at New 
Richmond and later discharged similar duties at Benton 
Harbor. He then became traveling passenger agent and 
general baggage agent of the same road. With the con- 
solidation in 1900 of the Chicago & West Michigan, the 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern and the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette into the Pere Marquette Railroad System, he became 
district passenger agent at Grand Rapids. Later he was 
promoted to general western passenger agent at Chicago, 
which position he held until 1912, when he became general 
passenger agent at Detroit. This position he was holding 
at the time of his death. 


TRACYFIER.—The Andrews-Bradshaw Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a 48-page, illustrated catalogue descriptive of the 
Tracy steam purifier and Tracyfier gas and vapor scrubber. It 
covers the necessity for cleaning steam and the benefits to be 
derived from the use of steam that is entirely free from boiler 
water or dust. The construction of the Tracyfier is clearly shown 
and its principles of operation outlined. The catalogue includes 
also a discussion of the effect of boiler water treatment and blow- 
down on steam quality, and a section descriptive of the application 
of the Tracyfier gas and vapor scrubber. 





